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HAT faithful servant of the Lord, John 

Woolman, whose classic journal our ven- 

erable honorary member admonishes us 
to take as a part of our five feet of education, 
once sagely remarked, “It is a weighty thing 
to speak much in large meetings for business, 
for except our minds are rigidly prepared and 
we clearly understand the case we speak to, in- 
stead of forwarding we hinder business, and 
make more labour for those on whom the 
burden of the work is laid.” This is a most 
propitious occasion to put into practice that 
excellent observation, and so, altho custom and 
tradition seem to require some word from your 
presiding officer in the nature of a presidential 
address, that word is to be brief and soon said, 
that the risk may be minimized of making more 
labour for you on whom the real burden of this 
conference is laid. 

From the earliest recorded gatherings of our 
craft down the years to the present time lib- 
rarians have been quick to realize and to ex- 
press their obligation to the public whose liter- 
ary and book loving interests they represent. 
When we and our professional forebears have 
gathered in solemn—often too solemn—biblio- 
thecal conclave, personal aggrandizement has 
not been our primary aim or the thought upper- 
most in our deliberations, but rather we have 
gravely sensed our responsibilities to the users 
of our libraries and to the larger number in our 
communities who should be their patrons. 

So, seventy years ago, we find Charles C. 
Jewett in his president’s address at the first li- 
brarians’ convention ever held, emphatically 
saying, “We meet to provide for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of good books, and for en- 
larging the means of public access to them. 


_*President’s address to the A.L.A. at the forty- 
fifth annual conference held at Arkansas, Hot Springs 
National Park, April 25th. 


Our wishes are for the public, not for our- 
selves.” So, too, we find Justin Winsor, the 
first president of this association, saying in his 
address at the first annual conference in 1877, 
“An association of librarians exists primarily 
for the benefit of the libraries, which they rep- 
resent and which they hold in trust for the 
public, which supports them, directly or in- 
directly.” 

And a little nearer our own day we find 
Henry M. Utley saying in his presidential ad- 
dress at the Denver conference in 1895, “Those 
who are charged with the management and con- 
trol of libraries have imposed upon them a very 
grave responsibility. They are not merely the 
custodians of the books which the public purse 
has bought; they are commissioned to guide in 
the path of highest progress. In this light the 
function of the librarian assumes the halo of a 
holy office. He who discharges it earnestly and 
faithfully may do much to help forward the 
enlightenment of his generation.” 

These are but three of the almost innumer- 
able passages in our Proceedings which might 
be drawn upon to show that our fathers of the 
library faith have in all these matters set us 
worthy examples of the attitude we should take 
toward our work. But their pioneer efforts, 
supplemented by the fruitful endeavors of 
many in the present generation, have pointed 
out the way and opened the door to wider re- 
sponsibilities that we and our successors must 
face and go forward to meet. Librarians, as 
individuals, have been quick from the first to 
recognize that they have held high obligations 
to the immediate public they directly serve. 
Furthermore, with steady growth thru the years, 
the rank and file of our vocation have sensed 
and expressed the conviction that they owe 
the debt of professional service to a consider- 
able degree beyond their local horizon, and 
that the full measure of social service requires 
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that some time, thought and effort be given to 
national as well as to local problems. 

To the American Library Association is 
largely due the development of this sense of a 
wider responsibility. Its function in this direc- 
tion was admirably expressed by Mr. Putnam 
at the conference of 1898 when, in the course of 
his president’s address, he said, “What we can 
do in these national conferences is to gather 
up the larger experience, to record tendencies, 
to estimate their effect for good or for ill, to 
determine principles, and then to throw the 
entire influence of this national associated opin- 
ion into the application of them.” In its con- 
ferences matters for the general library good 
have been discussed; its committees have 
studied the needs of the country rather than 
those of a restricted district; and its officers 
have endeavored to see the whole field and not 
merely the little plot in which they worked. 

But while all these commendable things can 
be said with little risk of challenge, let us 
not, as an association, any more than as in- 
dividuals, bask in the sunshine of gratification 
over a duty well done, for a new day has 
dawned, bringing with it new responsibilities 
which must perhaps be met in new ways. 

In 1918 the American Library Association, 
entered Europe. Our service was to fellow 
Americans who found themselves far from 
home, and who welcomed, as never men be- 
fore welcomed, the ministration of the printed 
page. This service, made possible by generous 
public contribution, participated in by librari- 
ans from every section of the country and in 
every section of the country, provided an un- 
forgettable example of the no mean combination 
we can make as an association when a national 
emergency spurs us to do our best. Thus we 
have been put on record as to our capacity to 
recognize an associational responsibility and 
our capability to meet it. The service-seek- 
ing world will henceforth expect the more of 
us since seeing what we collectively are able 
to do. Merely then to meet that degree of 
obligation—to render that degree of service— 
which formerly we were accustomed to set for 
ourselves and accept as the just measure of our 
strength, will no longer permit us to present a 
self-respecting front to an exacting world. 
New responsibilities and opportunities are 
ours and in some way we must find the means 
to meet them. 


The wor!d as a whole still knows little of the 
American Library Association, but our exis- 
tence, our aims, our potential service are with- 
in the present field of knowledge certainly of 
some who knew nothing of us the last time we 
gathered south of the Mason and Dixon line, 


and because of this increased knowledge about 
us and because of the consequent multiplying 
opportunities for social service, our responsi- 
bilities have vastly expanded and must some- 
how be met. We are accustomed to hear it said 
that modern transportation has made the worla 
as a whole smaller than were the thirteen Amer- 
ican colonies, and if this means anything to our 
nation at large it means something as well to 
the various service units which comprise it, 
Just so surely as our national policies can not 
be shaped permanently to ignore the plight of 
Europe, but must sooner or later recognize that 
America is henceforth linked to the nations 
overseas by ties and interests which did not 
exist in the days of Washington or even of 
Grover Cleveland, so surely will it be impos. 
sible henceforth for the American Library As. 
sociation to forget that its activities of 1918 and 
1919 opened avenues of opportunity that can 
never be abandoned, but which are certain to 
lead to even more intimate international 
relationships. 

The development of the Paris library from a 
war emergency into a permanent peace-time en- 
terprise; the influence resulting in various Euro- 
pean cities and seats of learning from the gift 
of small collections of war service books; the 
publicity intentionally or otherwise given over- 
seas to American library economy; the in- 
creased desire of young people of western 
Europe to come to America to receive library 
training, or their appeal to have training 
brought over to them—all these are plantings 
which are ours, which are growing, and which 
are bringing us increased responsibility whether 
we desire it or not. 

The Paris library is now an independent cor- 
poration—it is no longer officially a part of the 
A. L. A., but it is closely linked to us by bonds 
growing out of our past relations. For a 
long time to come our Association—altho it has 
no further financial aid to give nor is any 
expected of us—must recognize peculiar ob- 
ligations to this offspring, and do whatever 
lies within its power to help that institu. 
tion to a position of strength and to an 
assured future. And in no way can we, as 
librarians or as an organization, do a better 
service than by responding as generously as 
may be to the present urgent need in contin- 
ental Europe for American books and maga- 
zines. President McCracken of Vassar, who 
has returned recently from a visit to nearly 
thirty European universities, in the course of 
which he made a careful inspection of the 
books published in English in the different li- 
braries, said in a recent letter to Secretary 
Milam, “I have returned impressed with the 
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need and with the emergency that exists today 
in the libraries of continental Europe. We can 
do a work of immense value, in this period of 
depressed valuta, in the equalization of oppor- 
tunity around the world for the exchange of 
ideas. This is surely not charity, or even 
philanthropy. Perhaps we would better call it 
democracy, and let it go at that. To me it 
seems mere justice.” 

In this worthy enterprise, so necessary if 
European scholarship is to regain its foothold 
and continue its contributions to science, art, 
history, philosophy and literature, we are for- 
tunate to be able to work hand in hand with 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
whose trustees have recently made a grant to 
the A. L. A. for the specific purpose of supply- 
ing American books and periodicals to a 
selected number of university libraries in some 
of those countries whose depreciated currency 
makes the purchase of foreign publications 
prohibitive. 


Turning from this hurried glance at certain 


responsibilities of ours which in their expan- 
sion have taken on international aspects, let 
us look for a few moments at the situation 
nearer home. Much has been said and written 
with library extension as the text. From all 
sides we have become accustomed to hear that 
only about fifty per cent of the population of 
the United States, and perhaps no greater pro- 
portion of that of Canada has access to the 
privileges of a public library or can obtain 
the use of a publicly owned book. Startling 
have been the revelations as to what our fellow 
citizens read and do not read, as they have 
been disclosed to us thru the investigations of 
our colleagues from time to time, as, for ex- 
ample, those made some years ago by Mr. 
Bailey of Wilmington, and by Mr. Wyer of 
Albany. When we meet we think on these 
things; we consider means of reducing that high 
percentage; we encourage the establishment of 
county libraries as a practical agency for carry- 
ing books into rural communities; we urge the 
creation of effective library commissions in 
states and provinces which do not now have 
them; we promulgate library publicity that will 
aid those interested and concerned in library 
development in bringing home the facts in the 
case and presenting them forcefully before: the 
eyes of legislating and appropriating bodies. 
We are, for instance, meeting at this time in this 
particular section of the country in order to 
help our southern colleagues in their struggle 
with the problems of library extension. As in- 
dividual librarians many of you here gathered 
have done all you personally could do to fur- 
ther the worthy enterprise of more libraries and 


better libraries; as officers of library commis- 
sions many of you have rendered distinguished 
service to your colleagues in states or provinces 
where the establishment of a publicly supported 
commission was being agitated; and as a na- 
tional association we have done something to 
help in this direction. But what the A. L. A., 
as an organization, has been able to do com- 
pared with what needs to be done, has been little 
indeed. I speak as one knowing something of 
the Macedonian calls which come to the head- 
quarters office, and the keen regret of those en- 
gaged in the work that so little can be done 
commensurate with the need and with the de- 
mand. The majority of even our own member- 
ship has no just comprehension of the appeals 
for help that pour in, of their variety, of their 
professional significance and of the far-reaching 
influence of satisfactory responses. One at least 
who has been associated with this work pleads 
guilty to the serious charge of having been so 
busy attempting to do the things that were press- 
ing to be done that not enough time was spent 
acquainting the world of these needs and oppor- 
tunities. 

Here in this broad and fertile field of library 
extension, with the needs so clearly seen and 
with the demands so definite, lies the greatest 
opportunity of the American Library Associa- 
tion. Since Mr. Dewey devised it for us, we 
have held as our motto, “The best reading, for 
the largest number, at the least cost.” At 
various times and on numerous occasions we 
have emphasized the duty of furnishing the 
“best reading,” and thru our conference dis- 
cussions and even more thru the work of ener- 
getic committees we have stressed the need of 
supplying this reading at the “least cost.” Let 
us turn our face now with new determination 
full to the large but worthy task of doing all 
that is humanly possible to bring this best read- 
ing to the “largest number.” 

This is no new problem. I do not present it 
to you as such. It is the old problem to solve 
which public libraries were created. Josephus 
N. Larned, librarian and historian, who knew 
books ‘so well and loved them so sincerely and 
who craved so ardently that knowledge and that 
love for all his fellows, said to this Association 
at its meeting at Lake Placid in 1894, “Those 
who serve the public libraries have a great 
responsibility laid on them. . . It is our busi- 
ness to assume that the mission of good books, 
books of knowledge, books of thought, books 
of inspiration, books of right feeling, books ot 
wholesome imagination, can be pushed to every 
hearth and to every child and parent who sits 
by it. And it is our business to labor unspar- 
ingly toward the making of that assumption 
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good, without reckoning any fraction of hope- 
lessness in it.” 

Altho this problem has been with us since 
the beginning of our association history, the 
obligation to extend library service classifies 
itself as one of our expanding responsibilities, 
because the issue comes to us with a new align- 
ment and down new avenues of approach. 
Again, “it is the war.” Communities have not, as 
a rule, clamored for libraries and for books to 
read. If they had there would be more libra- 
ries, and fifty per cent of our people would not 
be without library advantages. But, as we know, 
the returning soldiers and sailors, with memory 
fresh of the delights of books read in camp, 
hospital or on shipboard, have been the leaven 
in many communities. The dissatisfaction of 
the ex-service man was vocal and audible at not 
being able to obtain at home what was so easily 
secured in service. For four years he has been 
our best ally in the field. He has been the 
quickest to appreciate the value of a public li- 
brary and often the first locally to advocate its 
establishment. But, like all the rest of us, he 
has a short memory, and he will become dis- 
couraged and will cease to agitate. The time 
will soon pass when we can so easily obtain 
his sympathetic endorsement of our desire to 
extend the best reading to the “largest number.” 
We do not realize as we should what an oppor- 
tunity we are letting slip in not pushing library 
extension more energetically while we have the 
ex-service man as our firm ally. 

And the burden and the responsibility rests on 
the A.L. A. I am not advocating or even sug- 
gesting that it depart from its present policy 
and enter the field as an agency of direct service 
to the public, even if it had the means to under- 
take such an activity. But in many indirect 
ways, if financial means could be found, it could 
be an incalculable stimulation. If more timely 
helpful publications could be compiled and 
widely distributed; if more exhibits setting forth 
what libraries mean to other towns and countries 
could be prepared and sent the rounds of fairs, 
grange meetings and other gatherings, if per- 
sonal representatives of the Association—field 
agents we call them in other avenues of service 
—could be on call to go here and there, confer- 
ring with local bodies, addressing state groups, 
advising how to proceed, preaching the gospel 
of good books and public libraries—if we could 
do some of these things, then verily we would 
be meeting our expanding obligations with 
credit. 

But the encouragement of new libraries and 
of service to new groups, fundamental and ap- 
pealing as it is, is not the only way in which 
the A.L.A. can show its appreciation of the 


importance of placing books in the hands of 
more people and making readers of them. Al- 
most as great and far-reaching is the effect that 
comes from helping to bring about greater efi. 
ciency in the administration of libraries already 
existing. Last year in his presidential address, 
Mr. Root made a vigorous plea for the active 
prosecution of the proposed library survey, 
Another conference year has and only a 
modicum of progress has been made on this 
work which many members of the Association 
believe to be of very great importance. To 
do the work properly funds are necessary in 
order to give the committee in charge both 
trained and clerical assistance and to subsidize 
the publication of the study when it is com. 
pleted. The Association could perform a great 
service to municipalities, to colleges and uni- 
versities, to high and normal schools, and to 
other community groups, by placing at their 
disposal the well-digested information that the 
survey would make available. This is such a 
reasonable service and so peculiarly within the 
province of the A.L. A. that I believe it as. 
sumes the proportion of a direct obligation, 
and part of this is the obligation to obtain thru 
some channel the funds necessary to push the 
work to a successful conclusion. Many a library 
is now ineffective because its governing board 
has no measuring rod to determine what con- 
stitutes library efficiency; it does not know just 
how much service the library should reasonably 
be expected to render; or whether it is provid- 
ing what it ought to provide. The survey would 
furnish something tangible and would give 
definite facts to the board not satisfied with a 
guess, 


The American Library Association itself gives 
no library training and I do not believe it 
should, but there is no phase of library activity 
in which it should be more deeply concerned, 
for sound professional training is the basis on 
which better libraries are built. Thru its com- 
mittee on library training, its section on train- 
ing, thru the publication of books and other 
material, and thru many activities of the head- 
quarters office, the A. L. A. is acknowledging its 
responsibility to library training and express- 
ing its desire to serve those directly engaged in 
that work. The Association of American Li- 
brary Schools has, of course, been able to re 
lieve the larger body of certain functions, but 
I am sure that no members of that organization, 
all of whom consider themselves members of 
the A.L.A. first, and of the younger body 
second, would fail to acknowledge the oblige 
tions of the older association. In particular the 
American Library Association should call atten- 
tion more emphatically to the need of increased 
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facilities for library training—in other words. 


to the need for more library schools. Library 
salaries are gradually advancing; staffs of 
large libraries are increasing; and boards of 
small libraries are recognizing the wisdom and 


ultimate economy of installing trained libra- 


rians. There is the demand from many quar- 
ters for trained men and women and the existing 
schools can not expand very much beyond their 
present capacities. Who, better than leaders 
of A. L. A. policy, can determine the need for 
more trained people, and who, if not the A. L. A., 
should be responsible for seeing that the supply 
meets the demand? Not only do we need more 
people trained in the fundamentals of library 
economy; we need more nearly dequate pro- 
vision for training advanced stuacuts, especially 
in the fields of administration and bibliography. 
If one of our large universities, possessing ade- 
quate library facilities for practice and research, 
could establish such a school and offer such 
advanced courses it would do mere toward mak- 
ing librarianship a recognized profession than 
anything else I can think of at this time. 

For many years some of us have been keenly 
aware that the Association was failing con- 
spicuously in meeting obvious obligations to the 
large libraries of the country. When Mr. Car- 
negie gave a fund for endowment in 1902 he 
expressed the wish that the income be used in 
helping to meet the bibliographic needs of small 
libraries, and the Association officers, from that 
day to this, have been so conscientious in seeing 
to it that the small libraries received the benefit 
of that gift, that the large libraries have been 
much neglected. The fact remains, however, 
that a certain amount of assistance from the 
A.L.A. would be of incalculable value to 
scholars and research workers. I have in mind 
at this time the excellent paper presented by 
Mr. Lydenberg last year at Detroit, in which he 
suggested some of the bibliographical publica- 
tions by which research workers, who for the 
most part patronize our larger libraries, would 
profit if their preparation and publication could 
somehow be effected. If our Association is to 
be well proportioned in its functionings and is 
to command the interest and support of all 
classes of libraries and library workers, as it 
truly should, the needs of scholarship must be 
recognized as well as those of the general reader. 
In the failure, temporary we hope, of European 
scholars to pursue their investigations to any- 
thing like the extent or degree of pre-war days, 
due to the chaotic economic and social condi- 
tions, it is more than ever the duty of all con- 
cerned to help American scholarship carry for- 
ward the torch of learning. Nothing could so 
dignify our vocation and raise it in the estima- 
tion of scholars as to assist those who are en- 


gaged in bibliographical research, and to. do 
something in this direction is far from the least 
of our Association’s expanding responsibilities. 

Three years hence the American Library 
Association is to commemorate its fiftieth anni- 
versary. A committee to draft and direct the 
carrying out of a suitable recognition of this 
event has been appointed and we shall soon be 
hearing of its plans and of what it thinks we 
ought to do for the proper celebration of that 
occasion. So while we survey the road we have 
traveled is it not an appropriate time, these 
next three years, to plan how best to meet these 
new obligations and these old ones that come 
to us from new angles? In short, what we do 
to celebrate our semi-centennial should be done 
definitely with a view to meeting these expand- 
ing obligations and responsibilities. 

Our associational responsibility is primarily 
professional and, therefore, primarily to libra- 
ries and librarians. No one with vision of the 
true functions of a national association, such 
as ours, would wish to shift the point of stress, 
or rightly conceive that in so doing he was 
best serving the interests of the largest number. 
But back of our professional concern always 


‘stands the general public whom we serve. Were 


it not for them we should not exist as an organ- 
ization, we should have no functions, we should 
have no collective responsibilities to consider 
and discuss. So, therefore, our responsibility 
is truly to the public, and because it is indirect 
it is no whit less vital or imperative. 


Tools Wanted by Brussels Students 


In view of the many offers of help that I have 
received from kind friends in America, and of 
the Liprary JourNaL’s having offered space for 
a statement of our needs at the Library School 
in Brussels, I give here a list of the tools we 
most urgently need. These need not be the 
latest editions. Any edition can be made useful 
and all will most gratefully be received. Ma- 
terial may be sent to me at the Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn, preferably before 
June 15th. 

A. L.A. Catalog rules. 

A. L.A. List of subject headings. 

Bostwick. The American public library. 

Cutter. Rules for a dictionary catalog. 

Dewey. Decimal Classification. 

Library of Congress. List of subject headings. 

Dana. Library primer. 

Mudge. Guide to reference books. 

Hazeltine. Library work with children. 

Walter. Abbreviations used in book catalogs. 

Back numbers of Liprary Journat and Public Li- 

braries. 

Any material on library organization, library. methods, 

library buildings, open access, etc. 
RacHEL SEDEYN, 
Librarian at the University of Brussels. 
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Censorship of Fiction in the Public Library 


By MARY U. ROTHROCK 
Librarian of the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


HOULD the librarian be a censor, or should 
he not? * What answer he shall give to 
this question puzzles and harasses every library 
worker who comes in contact with the public, 
particularly in the Lending Section. There are 
different and opposing points of view, and plaus- 
ible reasons may be advanced in favor of each. 
It is important for our peace of mind and im- 
portant also for the place of the library in a 
democratic community that we should settle this 
question, at least in our minds and to our own 
satisfaction. Certain it is that our daily work 
will permit us neither to escape it nor to forget 
it. 

The case for the librarian as censor was stated 
well fifteen years ago by Dr. Bostwick in the 
Lrprary JourNnaL’. “As the library’s audience 
becomes larger,” he says, “as its educational 
functions spread and are brought to bear on 
more and more of the young and immature, the 
duty of sifting its material becomes more imper- 
ative.” This does not mean the necessity of 
selection imposed by lack of funds for that 
scarcely involves censorship but “there are 
books that would have been welcome on our li- 
brary shelves but for some one objectionable 
feature, whose appearance on examination in- 
sures their exclusion—some glaring misstate- 
ment, some immoral tendency, some offensive 
matter or manner. These are distinctly rejected 
candidates. And when the library authority, 
whether librarian, book committee, or paid ex- 
pert, points out the objectionable feature that 
bars out an otherwise acceptable book the func- 
tion exercised is surely censorship. . . . The 
librarian may, if he will—and he does—say to 
this menacing tide, “Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.’” 

The present policy of a number of representa- 
tive public libraries with respect to so-called 
objectionable books was summarized in the L1- 
BRARY JOURNAL last fall by Mr. Louis N. Feipel 
of the Brooklyn Public Library under the title 
“Questionable Books in Public Libraries.” * The 


* Any discussion of the subject of censorship from 
the library point of view must take particularly into 
account the articles of Dr, Bostwick and Miss Bacon 
cited below. Acknowledgement is made for the use 
in this paper (prepared for the A. L. A. Lending Sec- 
tion’s meeting at Hot Springs, April 25, 1923), of some 
general ideas expressed by them, as well as the specific 
quotations. 


*Bostwick, Arthur E. The librarian as censor. 


Lrprary JournaL. v. 33, p. 257-264. 
1922. v, 47, p. 857-861; 907-911. 


results of this survey showed on the whole a 
swing from the censorship idea and at the same 
time a few instances of pronounced reluctance to 
being quoted by name in connection with the 
subject. 

Because this whole matter needs the clarify. 
ing light of discussion—and disagreement—] 
venture to express a conviction that the librarian 
is not a censor for adult readers. That is, the 
librarian is not concerned primarily with the 
exclusion of books from the library on the 
ground of their possible moral effect on mature 
readers. Let us grant immediately the library’s 
responsibility toward its immature readers, 
whose individual standards of judgment are not 
yet formed, and who therefore are peculiarly 
susceptible to influences, both good and bad. 
Let us grant, too, that there are certain books 
beyond the pale, because they are lacking utterly 
in literary merit, are written, published and ad- 
vertised solely for commercial purposes, and 
are designed clearly to appeal to the baser in- 
stincts. With these books we are not concerned 
deeply for they are detected easily and disposed 
of promptly, without fear or regret. 

But, as it has been expressed in a statement 
of the policy of the Chicago Public Library: 
“In the case of novels written by reputable 
authors, published by respectable publishers, 
often printed serially in high class magazines, 
and sold by established dealers, it is both futile 
and unwarranted for a public library to under- 
take an ex-post-facto censorship to the extent 
of refusing to provide them for the use of per- 
sons of maturity and discretion. The same pub- 
lic opinion that supports authors and publishers 
in the production of such books, operates to 
justify public libraries in making them available 
to that part of its public which is composed of 
persons of maturity and discretion who wish to 
read them.” 

The theory that the librarian should act as a 
censor implies that there are certain fixed, un- 
changing standards by which the morality or 
immorality of a book can be determined. Many 
people hold this opinion. Perhaps the most 
widely accepted definition—certainly it is the 
most familiar to librarians—and most often used 
is that of Miss Corinne Bacon:* “The book 
which degrades our intellect, vulgarizes our emo- 


*___y, 47, p. 857. 
“Bacon, Corinne. What makes a novel immoral. H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1914. p. 20. 
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tions, kills our faith in our kind and in the 
Eternal Power, not ourselves, which makes -for 
righteousness, is an immoral book; the book 
which stimulates thought, quickens our sense 
of humor, gives us a deeper insight into men 
and women, a finer sympathy with them, and a 
firmer belief in their power to realize the divine 
ideal, is a moral book, let its subject matter 
have as wide a range as life itself.” 

This, or similar definitions, of morality and 
immorality are now generally being applied, 
sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously. 
That we are not altogether confident of the con- 
sistency and soundness of this position may be 
suspected from our skill, and all librarians have 
it, in evading publicity on the whole subject. 
For surely it is unusual for a librarian who is 
confident of his ground to shrink from any pub- 
licity which is in the interest of good reading. 
We do not forget that the librarian has a quasi- 
parental relation to the immature reader and 
that consequently the use of certain books, espe- 
cially non-fiction, must be restricted; but it is 
of high importance that the librarian’s mental 
attitude toward these problems should be clear 
and not confused, that he should be actuated 
by a desire to protect the immature and not by a 
desire to suppress a point of view or an opinion 
with which he disagrees. For, says the Dial re- 
ferring again to fiction:’ “A novel is not an 
instrument by which we are to see the whole of 
life, or even a part of it, ‘as it really is” A 
novel is an invitation from a particular in- 
dividual to look at life for a few hours thru his 
eyes, to see in it what he sees, to feel about it 
what he feels. It is the very fact that his view, 
his confession, is his and not ours, that makes 
it valuable to us.” 

The definition of the morality or immorality 
of a book in the light of its effect upon the 
reader cannot be final because no book can have 
exactly the same effect on any two people. For, 
says George Moore, “there is no accepted 
standard as to what shall be printed or pub- 
lished; no two men think alike on this subject 
and no man thinks the same for any two days 
together.” It is even conceivable that the same 
book—let us say, for example, a translation 
from the Norwegian—may stimulate the thought, 
quicken the sense of humor, give a deeper in- 
sight, a finer sympathy and a firmer faith to one 
reader and to another may seem—and therefore 
be—vulgar and degrading. So, to apply justly 
this definition requires a prophetic knowledge, 
not of the book alone, but also of the effect it 
will have upon the intending reader, whatever 
the circumstances under which he approaches it 
and whatever his unique mental and tempera- 


"Dial. v. 57, p. 491-492. 


mental equipment. Expressed in terms of psy- 
chology, a book is an association test, affecting 
each member of a group of people who read it 
in accordance with his own dominant thought. 
This illustration has been used, that among 
several people contemplating a nude figure, “the 
true artist would think first of a beauty of curves, 
of symmetry and of coloring; the athlete would 
think first of proportion and muscular develop- 
ment; the biologist would probably have sug- 
gested to his mind the relation of the human 
organs to the corresponding parts in lower forms 
of life. . .”* In other words, the morality or the 
immorality of a book depends upon what the 
reader brings to it and of that he alone can be 
the judge. 

As no sound exists except in the presence of an 
ear to receive, a nervous system to convey and 
a brain to register, so in a book immorality 
does not exist except in the presence of a mind 
that so interprets it. The act induced by a 
sufficiently vivid, powerful book may be im- 
moral because it may inflict injury on oneself 
or another, and for this reason we must safe- 
guard that portion of the public which is par- 
ticularly susceptible to influence. But in such 
case our action should be rather a censorship, if 
we may so use the term, of the reader than of 
the book. 

Often we librarians confuse coarseness, vul- 
garity, triviality in books with immorality; 
sometimes, when we feel quite daring, we say we 
would rather a book would be immoral than 
crude. But these qualities too: are points of 
view rather than concrete conditions. Even at 
the risk of being thought to make an appeal for 
a lower standard in book selection, I would like 
to digress here just long enough to interject a 
modest plea for the restoration to good and 
regular standing of that little motto “The func- 
tion of the library is to bring to all the people 
the books that belong to them.” The composi- 
tion of the reading public is changing constantly. 
New readers are being recruited both from 
among the more privileged, who have back- 
grounds of reading and education, and from the 
less privileged who may scarcely yet be called 
a reading class. If there be in this public some- 
one to whom—by reason of his peculiar expe- 
riences, sympathies and_limitations—belongs 
“The Education of Henry Adams” it is highly 
probable there also is another to whom, by 
reason of his experiences, sympathies and limita- 
tions belongs “Freckles” or “A Girl of the 
Limberlost.” I respectfully submit that there is 
no greater virtue in giving Henry Adams to 
someone who wants “Freckles” than in giving 


Schroeder, Theodore. 


Our prudish censorship. 
Forum. v. 53, p. 90. 
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“Freckles” to him to whom belongs “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams.” Librarians sometimes 
are accused, whether justly I do not know, of 
intellectual snobbishness. It is futile to try to 
imagine what Henry Adams would think of 
Harold Bell Wright. Perhaps it is impious to 
suggest that he would think of him at all. But 
we safey may assume that Harold Bell Wright 
might have his own opinion of Henry Adams. 
Each of these men has contributed something 
to the development of the American tempera- 
ment. In the constituency of our public libra- 
ries are some people to whom each particularly 
belongs. 

One of the most colorful and effective pictures 
in modern library propaganda is Christopher 
Morley’s description of the little girl sitting on 
a Philadelphia doorstep in the dusk. The street 
was narrow, hot, dusty, noisy, but she sat lost in 
the romance and the wonder of a public library 
book—‘Fifty Old Stories Retold.” Perhaps it 
would have been a rtifle more satisfying to 
librarians if the book had been “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” or “The Child’s Story of the Iliad” 
(or “The Story of Mankind,” or “Doctor Do- 
little”), but after all we cannot be too thankful 
it was that particular evening that Christopher 
Morley chose to stroll on that particular street. 
For she might have been a boy, reading “Tarzan 
of the Apes.” 

Even this, however, would not seriously have 
threatened the morality of Philadelphia, and the 
escape from the humdrum of present-day exist- 
ence to the jungles of fancy would have been 
none the less real. I would not have it thought 
that I make a plea for low standards of book 
selection. Surely we must have the highest 
standards but equally surely they should be ap- 
plied intelligently with a view to bringing to all 
the people the books that belong to them. 

Even if it were possible for the librarian, 
staff, book committee or paid expert to exercise 
the function of censorship effectively and con- 
sistently it would be contrary to the principles 
of a democratic community. Under existing 
forms of library administration it would in- 
volve the dictatorship of a few librarians, staffs 
or book committees over what we have been 
accustomed to boast is the most democratic in- 
stitution of American life. For a long time we 
have regarded as our American ideal the de- 
velopment of individual intelligence and _re- 
sponsibility and we have considered the free 
public library one of the means. essential to 
reaching this ideal. If the library is to allow its 
policy of book selection to be shaped by. the 
capacities and: limitations of the immature, in- 
experienced and irresponsible, it surrenders. one 
of its. noblest responsibilities—that of recep- 
tivity to various opinion—and it faces the peril- 
ous certainty of losing its contact and its influ- 


ence with the mature, thoughtful, responsible 
public. The idea that the librarian is a censor 
seems to me to be based on the misconception 
that it is the function of the library to teach 
man morality. On the contrary, the library js 
but one means of his teaching himself. 

In all of our libraries now there are some so- 
called “objectionable books” which have slipped 
in while our backs were turned or which, in a 
moment of indecision or weakness, we have let 
in by the side door. They are not in good stand- 
ing and are relegated to the restricted shelves or 
the closed stack or the case. We know from 
experience with their kind that the popularity of 
some of them is but for a day and that the 
beneficent influenie of time will rescue others 
and bring them unashamed into the company 
of their fellows, but which fate awaits which 
book do we not know. The circulation of all of 
these books, the sheep and the goats alike, is 
limited, not prohibited, by the library’s disap- 
proval, expressed or implied. The library's 
power of suggestion, both positive and negative, 
is turned against these books. The book fund 
is never adequate to the library’s needs and the 
knowledge that books whose circulation is re- 
stricted are limited in usefulness will bring the 
same conclusions as to the purchase of question- 
able books that it now brings. Librarians who 
in the wakeful hours of the night see in their 
mind’s eye idle shelves of yesterday’s favorite— 
whether it be “The House of Bondage” or “My 
Little Sister” or “Simon Called Peter”—are not 
apt to forget that the public is fickle and of 
short memory and that only those books will 
permanently be in demand which have some un- 
questionable merit. 

So, I do not plead for a radical change in 
library practice in the matter of the circulation 
of many of the books we now class as question- 
able, but rather for open-mindedness. On some 
points all of us can agree. For example, that 
the librarian is responsible for the reading of 
the young, the immature; that the librarian is 
responsible for discouraging a low quality of 
reading and for encouraging a high; and that 
the librarian is responsible for the most pro- 
ductive use of the book fund. To these state- 
ments some of us would add that the librarian 
is charged with the grave responsibility of help- 
ing to keep open the channels of thought and 
opinion. The favorite truism of today is that 
we are in a transitional period. We know that 
forms, customs and conventions are being tried 
and, many of them, discarded. There are people 
—as honest, sincere, intelligent, perhaps as we— 
who do not think as: we do. We, as: librarians, 
standing in the presence of any book which 
presents sincerely and from conviction any view 
of life cannot say “thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther.” 
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A Measuring Stick for Libraries of Teacher 


Training Institutions 


A REVISED AND ENLARGED STATEMENT, PRESENTED BEFORE THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 

NorMAL ScHoot Liprarres Rounp TaBLe at Hot Sprincs, ARKANSAS, APRIL 24, 1923, 

py W. H. Kerr, LiprarRiAN, Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF EMPORIA, AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE N. E. A. COMMITTEE ON NorMAL ScHOOL LIBRARIES. 


school and teachers college libraries. 

How large a library staff should a normal 
school of 750 students have? How large a 
library fund? How many books are needed in 
the library of a teachers’ college of 1500 stu- 
dents? How much floor space and how many 
rooms in the library building? What library in- 
struction should be given? 

Administrators, boards of regents, faculty 
committees and librarians of teacher-training 
institutions are asking questions like these. 
There ought to be an authoritative answer. For 
until these institutions have adequate library 
service, resulting in teachers trained to know 
the true value and use of libraries in education, 
all types of education will be deficient and all 
types of libraries will fail of their highest use- 
fulness. 

A preliminary statemeni of standards for li- 
braries in normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
was issued in December, 1921, by the following 
Committee* on Normal School Libraries of the 
National Education Association, Library De- 
partment. Each member of the committee 
signed the original statement, which is included 
in the enlarged statement. The “Measuring 
Stick” was published complete in School and 
Society for December 31, 1921; in Public Libra- 
ries for January, 1922; in Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision for February, 1922; 
slightly abridged in the Journal of the National 
Educational Association for April, 1922. It was 
commended editorially by many educational and 
library periodicals, notably by the Educational 
Review of May, 1922. By its use various libra- 
rians have obtained larger appropriations, more 
assistants, more room, more recognition of li- 
brary instruction, and better academic and in- 


: MEASURING stick is needed for normal 


* William C. Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y.; Mary J. Booth, librarian, State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Tll.; W. M. Davidson, 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.; O. M. Dick- 
etson, president, State Teachers College. Moorehead, 
Minn.; Martha Caroline Pritchard, librarian, Detroit 
Teachers College. Detroit. Mich.; Mary C. Richardson, 
librarian, State Normal School, Geneseo. N. Y.; Alex- 
ander C. Roberts, associate in education, University 
of Washington, Seattle, and Willis H. Kerr, librarian, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emnoria Kansas, chair- 
man, to whom correspondence should be addressed. 


stitutional standing for the library and the libra- 
rian, Architects, presidents, and state boards 
have used it in planning library buildings, and 
state library commissions and supervisors have 
made it the basis of conferences with teachers 
and administrators. 

The following enlarged statement is prepared 
by the chairman of the committee after sixteen 
months of correspondence and discussion. It 
is accompanied by a score card by which any 
teacher-training library may measure itself with 
the standards set up. Proceeding from a sum- 
mary of the score cards and the ensuing discus- 
sion, the Committee plans to issue a detailed 
“measuring stick,” going into many of the prac- 
tical problems of library organization, adminis- 
tration, and use in teacher-training institutions, 
with floor plans, photographs of rooms and 
equipment, and a statistical showing of condi- 
tions and practices, 

The additions made in the present edition are 
the sections on high school and exhibit rooms, 
stacks and shelving, library apparatus, hours of 
service per week, handling of textbooks, ex- 
penditures for periodicals and binding, and stu- 
dent assistants. 

The “measuring stick” is not an attempt to 
approximate present conditions. It is hoped 
that the standards set up are reasonably attain- 
able. ‘The underlying belief is that no educa- 
tional institution is better than its library; fur- 
ther, that the proper training of teachers is of 
the utmost importance and worthy of adequate 
support. 

How To READ THE FoLLowinG TABLES 

The “measuring stick” is in two parts: (A) 
For four-year teachers colleges; (B) for two- 
year normal schools. The figures for each are 
given on a basis of a minimum average winter 
enrollment of 500 and 300 students, respectively, 
with increments for each additional 500 or 300 
student enrollment or major fraction thereof, re- 
spectively. For example, a four-year teachers 
college of 850 students should have a library 
fund, other than salaries and building mainte- 
nance, of $9000 per year,—$6000 for its first 
500 students, and $3000 increment for its addi- 
tional 350 students. Proper allowances should 
be made for enlarged personnel and facilities to 
serve large summer school enrollments. 
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A. Four-YEAR TEACHERS’ COLLEGES See. 
For Initial Enrollment of 500 Students: - add. 500 students 1 
I. Building and Equipment: No. Sq.Ft. Readers | No. Sq.Ft. Readers 
1. Library building, with following rooms or depts.: Accom. 2 
2. Book Stock: Vols. Vols. 
(a) For general circulation and assigned reading.......... 20000 10000 
(b) Special reference, including bound periodicals......... 7500 2000 
30000 13000 
3. Equipment: 2. 
(a) Stacks and shelving sufficient to accommodate double Provide possibility of 
the above initial bookstock plus two double increments: expanding stacks as 
(d) Library apparatus, such as: Mimeograph, swinging 
bulletin boards, map cabinets, lantern for exhibit or 
classroom, photostat. 
4. Hours of Service: 
12 hours 4, 
II. Library Fund: Amount per year Amounts 
1. At disposal of librarian, (not including salaries, building per year 
maintenance, or purchase of $6000. $3000. 
(a) For example, expenditures for periodicals and continu- 
ations should be about: 250 titles................4. $1000. 50 titles $200. 
III. Librarian and Staff: 


1. Qualifications: Il 
(a) Librarian: A. B. or A. M., plus one or two years’ . 
training in approved library school, or five years con- ? 
spicuously successful library experience; plus five | 
years’ successful teaching, or library experience, prefer- 
ably both. | 
(b) Staff members: A. B., plus one or two years’ library 
school training, plus two years’ teaching. 9 
2. Academic Status: : 
(a) Librarian: Full professor, head of a department, with 
vote. 3. 
(b) Staff: All to rank at least as instructors; library de-- | : 
partment heads with sufficient academic attainments | 
to rank as associate professors. 
3. Personnel: 
(b) Staff: | 
Reference and library 


| 


(c) Student assistants, averaging four hours per day each.. 4 
4. Duties: 
(a) Not including general college clerical work or care of 
textbooks, except by student assistants. 
5. Salaries: IV. 
(a) Librarian: On par with professor of English or other a 
important department heads. ; 
(b) Staff: On par with better-paid instructors and associ- 2. 4 
ate professors. 
(c) Student assistants: From 25c. to 35c. per hour. ' 
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IV. Library Instruction: 

1. Use of the library, at least 12 lessons required of Freshmen, 
taught by member of library staff. 

2. Children’s literature, required, three semester hours credit. 

3, Elective courses, with credit such as library organization, 
bibliography and reference work. 


B. Two-Year NorMAaL ScHOOLS 


For Initial Enrollment of 300 Students: 
1. Building and Equipment: No. Sq. Ft Readers 
1. Rooms: Accom. 
(ay, Heading: and: 1 1875 75 
(é) Cataloging: anid: 1 225 
2. Book Stock: 
(a) For general circulation and assigned reading......... 15000 
(b) Special reference, including bound periodicals........ 3000 


3. Equipment: 
(a) Stacks or shelving sufficient to accomodate double the 
above initial bookstock: i. e. 40,000 vols. ............ 
4, Hours of service: 


II. Library Fund: Amount per yes 
1. At disposal of librarian (not including salaries, building . 
maintenance, or purchase of textbooks)............... $2500. 
(a) For example, expenditures for periodicals and continu- 
ations should be about: for 100 titles ................ $400. 


III. Librarian and Staff: 
1. Qualifications: 

(a) Librarian: A. B. or A. M., plus one year training in 
approved library school; plus three years’ successful 
library or teaching experience, preferably both. 

(b) Staff members: A. B., plus one year library school 
training; plus one year teaching experience. 

2. Academic Status: 
(a) Librarian: Full professor, with vote. 
(b) Staff: Rank as instructors. 

3. Personnel: 

(a) Librarian (and library instructor?) .............ee08 

(b) Staff: 

Ret..and Children’s librarian «.. 1 


(c) Student assistants, averaging four hours per day each.. 
4. Duties: 
(a) Not including general school clerical work or care of 
textbooks, except by student assistants. 
5. Salaries: 
(a) Librarian: On par with the professor of English. 
(b) Staff: On par with better-paid instructors of English. 
(c) Student assistants: From 25c. to 35c. per hour. 


IV. Library Instruction: 

1, Use of the Library, at least 12 lessons required of Freshmen, 
taught by member of library staff. 

2. Children’s literature, required, three semester hours credit. 


Increment for each 
add. 300 students 
No. Sq. Ft. Readers 


I 1250 50 
ne 500 25 
500 20 
i 200 
Vols, 
5000 
1000 
1000 
7000 
6 hours 
Amount 
per year 
$1000. 


20 titles $100. 
$100. 
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Score Carp For Use WiTH THE “MEASURING STICK” 


Institution 

Number Years College Work Offered 
Average Summer Enrollment 
Number on Faculty 


Place 


Average Winter Enrollment 


Date of Founding 


Librarian 


Building and Equipment: 


Library building, with following 
rooms or depts. 

(a) Reading 

(b) Reference 

(c) Periodical 

(d) Children’s 

(e) High school 

(f) Libr. classr, 

(g) Cataloging 

(h) Work rooms 

(i) Office 

(j) Exhibit room 

Book Stock: 

(a) General circ. 

(b) Special reference 

(c) Children’s 

Totals 

Equipment: 

(a) Stacks and shelving accom. 
modating 

(b) Illustrative material 

(c) Furniture 

(d) Library apparatus 

Hours of Service: 

(a) Per week 


Library Fund: 
Total: 
Subdivided: 
(a) Periodicals 
(b) Binding 
(c) Supplies 
(d) Books 


Librarian and Staff: 
Qualifications: 
(a) Librarian 


(b) Staff members 


Academic Status: 
(a) Librarian 


(b) Staff 


Personnel: 
(a) Librarian 
(b) Staff 
Ref. & Library instruction 
Cataloger 
Children’s librarian 
Loan desk 
(c) Student assistants 
Duties: 


Salaries: 
(a) Librarian: 


Standard Amounts Required on basis 
above Winter Enrollment 
No. Sq. ft. Readers 


accom. 


No standards set 


See list 
Hours 


Amounts per year 


....titles 


Standard qualifications and amounts 


A. B. or A. M. 
1 or 2 years’ library school, or 
5 years’ successful library ex- 
perience, 
5 years succ. teach. exper., or 
add. succ. libr. exper., or both. 
A. B. 
One, or 2 years library school 
Two years teaching. 
Full professor. 
Head of department. 
With vote. 
Instructors, at least. 
Assoc. Prof., if suffic. acad. 
attainments. 

Number 


Not including general college 
clerical work or care of textbooks, 
except by student assistants. 


On par with professor of English or 
other important department heads. 


Actual present Amounts 


Sq. Ft. Readers 


Vols, 
Attach separate list of these items 


Hours 


Amounts per year 


....titles 


Actual qualifications or amoun. 


|= 
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Librarian and Staff: 
(b) Staff 
(c) Student assistants 


WV. Library Instruction: |. 


Standard qualifications and amounts 


On par with better-paid instructors 
and associate professor. 
25c. to 35c. per hour. 


Use of Library—At least 12 

lessons required of Freshmen. 

2. Children’s literature—Required. 
3 semester hours. 

3. Other elective courses: 

(a) Library organization. 

(b) Reference work. 

(c) Book selection. 

(d) Cataloging. 


Actual qualifications or amounts 


Some Responsibilities of University Library 


Extension Service 


By WILLIAM WARNER BISHOP 
Librarian at the University of Michigan 


N what I shall have to say about responsi- 
t bilities in the extension service of univer- 

sity libraries, I shall base my observations 
on the Library Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. That service I know per- 
sonally and intimately. It is always better, I 
feel, to be concrete and specific, even in the 
discussion of principles. Hence I do not apolo- 
gize for drawing on our experience at Michi- 
gan—rather I count myself fortunate that we 
have had the rich experienge of six years on 
which to draw. 


To begin with—we have certain very definite 
responsibilities to the University Library. That 
Library exists primarily for the use of mem- 
bers of the University in Ann Arbor. It is 
not a state library in the sense that it was 
founded and is carried on with the aim and 
purpose of supplying books to the State of 
Michigan. The Library of the University exists 
for and in the University. It has been gathered 
with the needs of instruction and research in 
the University very definitely in view. Its chief 
mission is the direct service of both instruction 
and research. So far as other work can be 
carried on without seriously hindering or in- 
terfering with the primary purpose of the Uni- 
versity Library, well and good. But no pro- 
posal to scatter the University Library about 
the State of Michigan could for a moment be 
entertained by the Librarian of the University. 
Inter-library loans we do have—and we lend 
very freely, and we shall continue to lend to li- 
braries. Every effort is made to co-operate with 


* Paper read before the A. L. A. University Library - 


Extension Round Table at its meeting at Hot Spri 
Arkansas, April 25, 1923. at 


other libraries and with scholars resident in the 
state, in neighboring states and in the Province 
of Ontario. But the University Library as such 
can not become a circulating library of interest- 
ing books for citizens of the State. By so 
doing it would necessarily cease to be a univer- 
sity library. Fortunately we have in the State 
Library at Lansing an institution prepared to 
do an increasingly large circulation and travel- 
ing library service to the State. It has funds 
—rather meagre at the present, but still a spe- 
cific provision for carrying on just this sort 
of work. Our responsibility toward the Univer- 
sity demands that we render the best service 
we can with material other than the staple books 
and journals composing the University Library. 
Hence we have organized our Library Exten- 
sion Service as a separate department of the 
Library. It gathers its own stock of all sorts, 
pamphlets, journals, clippings, and a very few 
books. When its service creates a demand for 
books, that demand is referred to our inter- 
library loan service, which is separately or- 
ganized. 

This may seem a wholly negative acceptance 
of responsibility. But observe the results of 
this attitude. We promptly gather a stock of 
materials of the most miscellaneous character 
on questions of the day. Being no part of 
the Librarv’s regular machinery we are under 
no obligations to catalog or otherwise put this 
material thru any library process. We may 
scrap parts of it whenever we want to—and we 
do. We may classify according to the chang- 
ing needs of the hour—a truly great privilege. 
There is no rigidity, no inflexible schedule, no 
card catalog of material—none! Complete lib- 
erty results. And even more important are 
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the new responsibilities which the very success 
of our perfectly free development imposes upon 
us. These are two. First, we have so much 
up-to-date material that we become a welcome 
adjunct to the reference work—even occasion- 
ally, to the research work of the University. 
This development has imposed a very unex- 
pected and very welcome burden on the Library 
Extension Service. Any moment a librarian, a 
student, a professor may appear demanding the 
latest bulletin on some phase of public health, 
the most recent word on inland waterways, the 
last controversial broadside on the wool tariff, 
or a play more new than any on the shelves. 
The University has discovered in its Library 
Extension Service a frequent help in time of 
vexation, if not of trouble. 


The second responsibility to the University 
Library which has come out of the gathering 
of separately organized material is the duty 
to supply one copy of all valuable pamphlets 
and the like, for the purpose of record and 
preservation. It is amazing to see how people 
will give us stuff which they know will be at 
once read and used. We have a duty to pre- 
serve such gifts for future use by the historian 
of economic conditions. So each pamphlet is 
cataloged and classified in due time and course 
—and I suppose there are librarians who may 
breathe more easily in consequence. 


Following our responsibilities to the Univer- 
sity itself I should put our duty toward our 
colleagues in library work. It is no part of 
our plan, nor has it been our practice, to 
duplicate the work of other libraries. It is 
perfectly possible that people in various towns 
may have resorted to our service when they 
should have gone to their own public or school 
library. We have, however, taken the greatest 
care and pains to see that this practice should 
not get a start. I think that the testimony of 
the librarians of the State of Michigan is prac- 
tically unanimous that we are not duplicating 
their work or coming into their towns to under- 
mine their success. There was some apprehen- 
sion on this score at the outset. But by a 
system of carbon copies of letters sent to the 
local library when we answered teachers, by 
direct effort tg refer inquirers to their home 
libraries, and by constant vigilance, we have 
so far prevented duplication of service and have 
built up the most cordial relations with Michi- 
gan libraries. A very large share of our daily 
mail comes from the smaller public libraries 
and from school libraries. Even the larger 
libraries have found—as has the University 
Library itself, as I have just said—that they 
could occasionally draw upon our Extension 
Service in supplementing their own resources. 


And in filling the insatiable demands of school 
debaters our combined resources are none too 
large. We consider it our business to build up 
the use of the local library. Our Extension 
Service daily sends people to their home town 
libraries for books and magazine articles which 
we presume are in those libraries—and we 
at the same time send the librarian a note say- 
ing that we have so referred them. And we have 
gratifying evidence that our care and thought- 
fulness in this line are fully recognized and 
acknowledged. Moreover we are constantly 
sending out propaganda material—much of it 
from A. L. A. Headquarters—urging the estab- 
lishment of libraries where none exist. For 
example, we have sent out a great deal of mate- 
rial on county libraries. We have in constant 
circulation pamphlets on how to use libraries, 
and other material—chiefly in the schools— 
on how to conduct libraries. We are doing what 
we can to make more libraries, better used 
libraries, and better financed libraries in the 
State of Michigan. This is one phase of our 
responsibilities which we feel most keenly. 
Michigan has now no library commission. The 
State Library is making heroic efforts with 
greatly reduced funds to carry on the late com- 
mission’s work. We are glad and proud to do 
our share in the only way which is open to us. 

By far the largest part of our Library Ex- 
tension Service is rendered to the schools of 
the state. The Service was established as a 
direct result of an appeal from the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to the Director 
of the Extension Service and to the Librarian 
of the University. We are in constant touch 
with practically all the High Schools in the 
state, chiefly in aid of their work in debate, 
altho we also furnish much material to assist 
rhetoric work, and supply assistance to drama- 
tics, etc. The Extension Service is the chief 
source of material for the work of the High 
School Debating League. You are doubtless 
more familiar than I with the work of such 
leagues and with the whole problem of debate 
material. At the outset we were forced to face 
a responsibility from an educational standpoint 
for this debate work. The University of Michi- 
gan has maintained a very close relation with 
the schools of the state. Teachers and superin- 
tendents turn almost instinctively toward Ann 
Arbor for aid and counsel. We draw our stu- 
dents chiefly from the high schools of Michigan. 
We could not, if we would, ignore our respon- 
sibility for standards, for encouraging sound 
methods. And so the question of what form 
and kind of material should be furnished de- 
haters in high schools had to’ be settled in the 
light, not only of our possible resources, but of 
educational policies and standards. 
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At the very beginning we determined—and 
we have seen no reason to regret our decision 
—that we would send out material advocating 
both sides of any chosen question. Moreover 
we decided not to arrange, digest (or pre- 
digest), or summarize the arguments and facts 
on either side. We believe most firmly that the 
educational; value of debate work lies in forcing 
students to weigh and marshall arguments as 
well as present them effectively. Merely to re- 
peat considerations and conclusions on a cer- 
tain side of a certain topic is to reduce debat- 
ing to training in elocution. We send out 
original data arguments, speeches, propaganda 
material—but on both sides of the question. It 
remains for the students to form their opinions, 
to arrange their own arguments, to learn how 
to use the data in an effective way. We would 
not do this work for them under any circum- 
stances. True, we compile a sketchy brief, show- 
ing how both sides may possibly present their 
arguments; but there we stop. We feel that 
we are doing a real service to a boy when we 
give him Mr. Gompers’ and Governor Allen’s 
speeches on the Industrial Court, for example, 
and thus force him to use them in framing his 
own arguments and conclusions. Of course, 
this method of work presupposes that we can 
supply the material on both sides. But so far 
we have been very successful in securing an 
abundance of printed arguments and articles. 

I believe that this is a vital matter. I have 
seen it from the angles of the teacher, the libra- 
rian, and the parent of a boy-debater. I would 
rather my boy would present an argument of 
his own, however crude, based on his own study 
and reflection, than have him recite, however 
glibly and effectively, a speech or an argument 
prepared in advance for him. Train him early 
to weigh arguments, to recognize partisan pre- 
sentation, to understand what nropaganda is, 
and you have gone far to make him a discrimin- 
ating and reflecting citizen. Any other method 
can be justified only by lack of original mate- 
rial. So far we have been able to overcome 
that difficulty—but only by hard work and much 
ingenuity. 

And that leads me to speak of the respon- 
sibility of the Library Extension Service to 
be impartial. It makes no possible difference 
what one’s own convictions are—material on 
both sides of a question must be gathered and 
presented. But here comes in the always thorny 
question of propaganda material. We are all 
of us weary of it, I doubt not. We are waking 
up to the fact that its prevalence is one of the 
worst legacies of the war. Our attitude is this: 
We shall accept and circulate propaganda mate- 
tial on two conditions. It must be decent and 


reasonably dignified; and we must have at least 
some material on the other side as a counter- 
irritant. Scurrilous and silly stuff we simply 
decline to use, of course. But straightforward 
and plain presentation of a cause or an argu- 
ment, even when we regard it as futile, we are 
willing to accept. We generally find enough 
on the other side so that we can safely send out 
both. This decision implies constant vigilance 
and sound judgment. We have only once been 
accused of partisanship; that was early in our 
work when we answered an urgent appeal tor 
material on commission form of government and 
sent seven pamphlets advocating it to one op- 
posing. The percentage represented faithfully 
our holdings at the time. But the clergyman 
who bitterly accused us of being “strong for 
commission government” taught us a lesson. We 
do not sin that way any more. If we can sup- 
ply material on one side only, we say so very 
pointedly in transmitting it. 

Another responsibility under which we work 
is our duty to the teachers, especially those 
working in the smaller high schools in cities and 
towns with inadequate library facilities. Let 
me repeat that the relation between the teachers 
and the University is very close and intimate. 
Every spring the Michigan Schoolmasters Club 
meets in Ann Arbor. Most of the high school 
teachers of Michigan are graduates of the Uni- 
versity. The Library Extension Service has 
come into relations amounting to intimacy with 
scores and even hundreds of teachers. Chiefly 
their need is for bibliographical aid, for direc- 
tion to sources of supply, for materials to use 
in their classes. They want to know all sorts 
of things—many things indeed which no one 
could tell them. But it is to teachers in towns. 
without good libraries and good book-stores, — 
teachers who wish earnestly to get and use new 
and fresh materials, who are conscious that 
they do not know where to turn to get what 
they need, that we address our aid. Much of 
this aid is by direct correspondence. A part 
is furnished by packages of pamphlets, such 
as courses «f study, aid to teaching various sub- 
jects, methods of presentation, and the like. 
The requests for direct bibliographical aid are 
constantly increasing. They want to know what 
books to buy for their high school libraries and 
what plays to choose for representation. We 
have come to regard it as a very real and press- 
ing duty to gather reading lists, for example. 
I believe that we circulate more copies of sound 
and well-selected reading lists than many library 
commissions—tho here I speak under correc- 
tion. 

I am accustomed to regard this responsibility 
to the teachers of the state as one of our fun- 
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damental obligations. We have established this 
confidential and intimate relation in six years 
without having deliberately started out to do 
it at all. We have all the resources of the 


University—not of the Library alone—at our. 


command to help us respond rightly to these 
appeals. We called up the day this paragraph 
was written a professor of chemistry, a pro- 
fessor of hygiene and a professor of English, 
for instance, to aid in answering inquiries re- 
ceived in the morning’s mail. We find that 
the teachers resort to us in larger numbers each 
year. Principals and superintendents of schools 
are regularly found on our list of inquirers. 
And the expressions of thanks we receive from 
all sorts of teachers are most gratifying. What 
started in strictly as a by-product of the library 
extension service has become one of its chief 
functions. We hope that we are daily perform- 
ing what one of my old friends used to regard 
as the chief function of a teacher. Said he, 
“The teacher's main business is to render him- 
self unnecessary to the pupil at the earliest 
possible moment.” By bringing teachers into 
touch with sources of information we may in 
time remove the necessity for this form of ser- 
vice. 

And lastly, we have a definite responsibility 
to the rural portions of our state, to those parts 
without library service. Here again, we make 
not attempt to duplicate the work of other agen- 
cies. We have enough to do—and to spare— 
without such folly. But there is plenty of work 
of a pioneer sort remaining to be done, par- 
ticularly in Michigan where county library 
service has only begun. Books cannot, as yet, 
be sent to every country home where they are 
wanted, as they can to most city homes. But 
the rural mail carrier goes to thousands of 
places where no public library service goes. And 
our extension service material goes with him in 
an ever increasing amount. Here, too, we await 
inquiry. But we gather material which will be 
of use to grange lecturers, to public health or- 
ganizations, to country schools and to school 
officers, and so on. We are in direct touch with 
most of the county superintendents of schools, 
and with many rural organizations. We get 
letters daily from grange secretaries, from pub- 
lic health nurses, from isolated country school 
teachers. Strange work for a University Libra- 
ry, some good folk may think. But here is the 
need, here is the material, here is the service. 
This responsibility too, we have come to feel, 
not as the result of theory, but as an outgrowth 
of our actual work. And we have come to feel it 
very keenly and deeply. We propose to keep on 
at this service, unless the State makes provision 
for it thru some other agency. I for one, feel that 


if I can help the country boy who tramps a 
couple of miles to school in a Michigan winter 
to grapple more intelligently with the problems 
which will confront him as a voter when a 
few years have rolled ’round, then I have done 
a distinct service to my state. Any librarian 
who can travel thru the remoter parts of our 
state and not feel the call to furnish library 
service to isolated homes is more cold-blooded 
and indifferent than any of us here. And just 
so long as we can do a small part in providing 
such service we expect to keep at it. 

These are a few of the responsibilities which 
we had to face in planning our library exten. 
sion work at Michigan. They have given di- 
rection to that service as we have developed it. 
Because we believe they are real obligations 
we have founded the extension work and are 
carrying it on. The work is growing almost 
too rapidly. We have not yet begun to sound 
its possibilities of usefulness. And we feel that 
it is a form of public service which the Univer- 
sity of Michigan can render without going be- 
yond the bounds of its legitimate work as a 
state university. We have never advertised this 
work except by the most simple circular an- 
nouncements. It has reached its present pro- 
portions because it met a real need in a vital 
way. We shall never indulge in propaganda 
for it, nor seek to force it on anyone. Indeed 
our entire time is taken up in a struggle to keep 
abreast of the present demands. But because 
we do our work from a slightly different angle 
than that of many of our neighbors, I have felt 
that you might welcome this exposition of the 
principles which have guided us. 


Summer Courses in Library Science 


HE University of Oregon summer session, 

tL June 27th-August 4th, offers two courses in 

library science under the direction of Ethel R. 

Sawyer, director of the training class of the Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Oregon. 

A course in books and book selection is de- 
signed to meet the needs of students generally, 
as well as library workers. It is planned with 
the idea of familiarizing the students with books 
and writers, their respective fields and values in 
the world of literature and also to define and 
analyze the principles underlying the discrimin- 
ating selection of books. An elementary course 
in classification and cataloging is designed to 
meet the needs of high school library workers, 
librarians of the smaller public libraries and 
also the student helpers in the University library. 

Other courses are announced in our num- 
bers for March 15 (p. 271-275) and April 15 
(p. 373). 
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The Hot Springs Conference 


Library Association, and affiliated organiza- 

tions, at Hot Springs, Arkansas, April 23rd 
to 28th, with a total registration of seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, demonstrated that a suc- 
cessful national library convention can be held 
on southern soil, and was of more than usual 
significance in the history of such gatherings. 

The outstanding topic running thru the 
conference was library extension, with particular 
application to conditions in the South. The pro- 
gram included many of the most prominent 
southern _ librarians 
who joined in la - 
menting the general | 
backwardness of their 
sections of the coun- 
try in library de- 
velopment, but spoke 
with an enthusiasm | 
and hopefulness 
which showed that 
the leaders are alive 
to the opportunity 
and gave foundation 
’ to the belief that this 
conference coming at 
a critical period in 
southern library his- 
tory will greatly 
stimulate the forward 
movement which has 
already set in. 

The members of | 
the Southwestern Li- | 
brary Association, the | 
Southeastern Library | 
Association, and the 
citizens of Hot 
Springs joined hands 
in providing for the 
comfort and enter- 
tainment of the dele- 
gates, and the conference was pervaded with a 
spirit of hospitality, beginning when free auto- 
mobiles met the delegates on the arrival of the 
trains, continuing thruout the week, and culmin- 
ating in a barbecue and sightseeing tour of the 
city. 

The conference had its headquarters at the 
Eastman Hotel, which proved comfortable and 
commodious and added much to the friendliness 
and social activities of the meeting. 

In addition to the five general sessions there 
were a large number of meetings and round- 
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table discussions held by the special sections and 

affliated organizations at which much important 

work was done and which will be reported in the 

June 1st number of the Lisrary JouRNAL. 
First GENERAL SEsSION. 

The Conference was formally opened on Mon- 
day evening in the Auditorium Theatre with 
President George B. Utley in the chair. As was 
appropriate to the occasion, the subject of the 
first session was library extension in the South. 
Elizabeth H. West, president of the Southwestern 
Library Association, in describing conditions in 
the Southwest, 
asserted her faith in 
| that section as a land 
of great cultural 
possibilities, altho its 
varied and sparsely 
distributed _ popula- 
| tion make the educa- 
tional problem diff- 

cult, The tendency to 

think of education in 
terms of school is be- 
' ginning to give way 
| to the realization that 
the long-striven-for 
elevation of educa- 
tional standards in- 
cludes provision for 
adequate library ser- 
vice equally adapted 
equally accessi- 
| ble to the poorest and 
most ignorant, and to 
the richest and most 
scholarly. This in the 
| Southwest means uni- 
versal county library 
service. 

Not more than 
twenty-two per cent 
of our Southwestern 
population has access to any public library and 
probably less than half this number has access 


_to a tax-supported library, while only a small 


percentage of these get adequate library service. 
Such libraries as at present exist are in one of 
two classes, those of legal compulsion and those 
of legal sufferance. All the Southwestern states 
have state libraries. Two, Oklahoma and Texas, 
have library commissions in operation. Two, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, have commissions 
which have not yet received funds for operation. 
The other two, Arizona and New Mexico, have 
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not acquired commissions. Meanwhile, the state 
university libraries, several large public libra- 
ries, and the women’s clubs are trying in these 
states to do what extension work they can, until 
true commiss.. work can be begun. A few li- 
braries are giving special service to negroes, 
fewer to other racial groups. The state-sup- 
ported and larger denominational schools and 
colleges are bringing up library service stand- 
ards. The public schools are working toward 
this end with varying results, and a few of the 
cities have trained high school librarians. All 
the existing library agencies need cultivation 
and larger incomes. 


The Southeastern district was represented by. 


Mary U. Rothrock, president of the Southeastern 
Library Association, who characterized her sec- 
tion of the United States as a society trying to 
establish a democracy on the ruins of an aristoc- 
racy, and declared that outdoor life in the South 
is one of the contributing reasons why library 
work is not making so much advance as in the 
colder sections of the country. Another cause 
is the distances to be covered. The intellectual 
contacts are broken also because the cities of the 
South have not grown as in the North and East, 
there being in the Southeastern district but 
twenty-two cities of more than fifty thousand 
population. She described the states of the 
Southeast, with respect to library conditions, as 
composed of three groups, one which might be 
better, one which might be worse, and another 
which day by day in every way is getting better 
and better. Mississippi, South Carolina, and 
West Virginia she placed in the low group, 
largely because of their negro and rural popula- 
tions. Alabama, Florida and Tennessee are in 
the group which might be worse. North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky, Georgia and Virginia have li- 
brary commissions and are reporting progress in 
the work. Normal and college libraries in all 
states are serving their constituencies. 

Miss Rothrock summarized the chief needs for 
library development in the South as being: 
trained librarians, the formation of library and 
professional organizations, the keeping of li- 
brary statistics, and state aid to county libraries. 

John J. Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and himself a southerner, expressed his be- 
lief that the A. L. A. conference was being held 
at a decisive and encouraging period in the his- 
tory of library development in the South, which 
has now reached a stage of economic develop- 
ment where it is better prepared to give attention 
to cultural matters than it was even in 1860. 
The section is becoming rich and prosperous and 
more conscious of its power. The majority of 
the population live in the open country, hence 
library extension in the South is chiefly a rural 
problem; and since the county is the main unit 


of government, the county system seems best 
adapted to supply rural libraries. Meanwhile a 
system of state traveling libraries appears to be 
a much valued service, which should be offered 
in preparation for the later establishment of 
permanent local libraries. 

The average southerner is more prone to talk 
than read, and in some sections the adult educa- 
tion movement must precede libraries. The 
chief needs for the successful establishment of 
libraries in the South are first, central govern- 
ment agencies, and second, some form of state 
aid. The majority of the southern states are 
alyeady provided with library commissions or 
thir equivalents, and bills have been introduced 
in most of the others for the establishment of 
such agencies. All the states have legal provis- 
ions for public libraries in cities and towns and 
within the past five years one-half of the states 
have passed important county library laws; but 
there are still several that have not provided for 
rural public libraries. Laws of the county type 
usually provide for the maintenance of a central 
library at the county seat, or other important 
center, and of branches in outlying towns. Laws 
also provide for, or contemplate providing, trav- 
eling collections of books and distributing sta- 
tions at schoolhouses and other strategic points. 
In order to aid the poor and more backward 
counties and communities in establishing public 
libraries, a system of state aid is necessary sim- 
ilar to the system of state aid for maintaining 
schools in progressive educational states. The 
South also greatly needs an extension of its 
school libraries. Much has been accomplished 
in the last decade but much remains to be done. 


SeconD GENERAL SESSION. 

The subject of the Tuesday evening session 
was school library extension. Joy Elmer Mor- 
gan, editor of publications, National Education 
Association, gave an inspirational address on 
what he called the present educational re- 
naissance and the part that libraries can play in 
this forward movement. The great progress in 
education is seen in the increasing numbers that 
crowd our high schools and colleges, in the in- 
creasing expenditures for school buildings, and 
in the spread of educational magazines and pro- 
fessional organizations. This renaissance is be- 
ing promoted by such great educational forces 
as modern invention, newspapers and magazines, 
motion pictures, and radio; and these forces are 
awakening minds that will call for the service of 
trained librarianship. The public library in 
America is our greatest undeveloped educational 
force in proportion to its expenditure. Less 
than one and one-half per cent of the national in- 
come is spent on education, while for every dol- 
lar spent for education but two cents are spent 
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for libraries. The public library must build on 
the foundation of elementary education which 
thru the project method and socialized recitation 
is becoming more effective in forming the read- 
ing habit. The school library is to aid in the 
work of instruction and to open to the child 
mind the great field of knowledge, and leads to 
the free public library which is the cap-sheaf of 
the whole system of education. 

We need to focus public attention upon the 
library as an universal agency reaching the great 
masses of people, not only in selected localities 
but in the remotest districts. Library service 
should be as convenient and as universal as the 
grocery store and the motion picture hall. A 
reasonable provision for library development 
would indicate that there should be at least one 
librarian for every ten teachers, which would 
mean that there should be eighty thousand 
trained librarians in the United States. The 
creation of a federal department of education 
would make possible a stronger national leader- 
ship in library matters. 

Following Mr. Morgan’s address was a sym- 
posium on the various types of school libraries. 
Harriet A. Wood of the Minnesota Department 
of Education said that library service to all 
the twenty million children in the elementary 
schools is the aim of the school library move- 
ment and that each school should have a library 
and a trained librarian. The library room 
should be made attractive and should become 
the center of school activities. The middle 
grades grasp the advantages of the school li- 
brary with the most enthusiasm and the school 
librarian in the elementary school has the pleas- 
ant task of furnishing wide reading for little 
children, early introduction to the best picture 
books, contact with the best books for pleasure 
and profit, the means of Americanizing and edu- 
cating the parents, instruction in the use of books 
and libraries, and the making of a pleasant en- 
vironment for the whole school. Miss Wood em- 
phasized the need of co-operation with the pub- 
lic library and commended the practice of some 
libraries where a school reference librarian 
works exclusively with the schools. 

Della F. Northey of the Indiana Public Li- 
brary Commission, speaking of high school 
libraries, stated that the rural high school library 
presents the hardest problem, but one that can 
be solved by the establishment of the county 
library. While most schools have a collection 
of books, there is great need of organization and 
the services of trained librarians. The school 
library should be given as much attention as any 
other department or laboratory in the school. 
The use of books should be included in the cur- 
riculum. The public library and the school 


library do not need to do the same work, and the 
high school library may even be a branch of the 
public library. It is more important that the 
school librarian should have the instincts of a 
teacher and the teacher’s viewpoint, than that 
she should have library school training. 

The superintendent’s point of view was pre 
sented by A. C. Parsons, superintendent of the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools. He believed 
there should be close co-operation between the 
library and the other departments of the school. 
The school librarian should have the attitude of 
the teacher and books should be purchased from 
the point of view of the teacher. It would be a 
wise provision for all normal schools to have a 
course giving the viewpoint of the librarian; 
and for all library schools a course on the view- 
point of the teacher. The library is the most 
important department of the school and if the 
children learn to read books it doesn’t matter 
much what else they study. 

Normal school libraries were represented by 
Anna V. Jennings, Nebraska State Normal 
School, who said that the library should have the 
co-operation of, and be on the same basis as, the 
other departments of the normal school. It 
serves the best purpose by being kept a working 
library and not allowed to develop into one for 
special research. It ought to have information 
on all phases of the curriculum and the newest 
developments in education and teacher training. 
Suggestions as to educational books should 
come from the faculty; those relating to recrea- 
tional reading, from the librarian. The normal 
school library is not a place for supervised 
study but the students should be free to choose 
their own reading. The normal school librarian 
ought to have special library training. She 
should give instruction in the use of books, but 
her most important function is to give personal 
advice in choice of reading. She may do exten- 
sion work but her chief duty is to the normal 
school where her aim is to help student teachers 
get the library idea and pass it on to the chil- 
dren who come under her care. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 

The Wednesday evening meeting was a joint 
meeting of the A. L. A. with the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and the Trustees Section, 
and was presided over by Mrs. Elizabeth Clay- 
pool Earl. 

The address of President George B. Utley was 
presented at this session. Mr. Utley took for his 
subject “The Expanding Responsibilities of the 
American Library Associaton” and spoke in 
part as follows: The new educational and eco- 
nomic order is bringing new responsibilities. 
The work which librarians performed during the 
war has put the Association on record as to its 
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capacity to recognize a responsibility and its 
ability to meet it. Henceforth it will be im- 
possible for the Association to forget that its 
activities in 1918 and 1919 opened avenues of 
opportunity that can never be abandoned but 
which are certain to lead to even more intimate 
international relationships. The development of 
the American Library in Paris will become an 
influence in Europe and already there is increas- 
ing demand for English books in European li- 
braries to help in the dissemination of world 
knowledge. 

As long as only fifty per cent of our popula- 
tion has access to a publicly owned book, the 
problem of library extension will continue to be 
the pressing issue before librarians. Library 
extension should be pushed while we have the 
ex-service man as an ally and here, at the pres- 
ent time, lies the greatest opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

The Association can aid in bringing about 
better library organization and methods of ad- 
ministration; and a comprehensive survey of 
library service should be made for the purpose 
of setting up standards of library efficiency. 

Certain sections of the country need increased 
facilities for library training and particularly 
for training advanced students in the fields of 
library administraton and bibliography. The 
Association should encourage such professional 
training and call attention to the need of more 
library schools. 

It was the pleasant fortune of the Association 
to have present Rachel Sedeyn, librarian of the 
University of Brussels, who spoke on “Library 
Conditions in Belgium.” Miss Sedeyn, referring 
to her training in an American library school, 
said that it was America that taught her the 
value of library service. Library work did not 
interest Belgium a few years ago. Before the 
war, countries like Belgium did not like the idea 
of social work. Their sense of moral obliga- 
tion was not developed. People did not need to 
think so much about their neighbors. The edu- 
cational system was well developed, and it was 
felt that the teachers were giving all that was 
needed without the aid of public libraries. But 
since the war, educational standards have been 
lowered. The people have suffered and have 
learned to think of their fellows, and now feel 
the need of social work and the promotion of 
public libraries. Library work in Belgium is 
to be built up on American lines. A small li- 
brary school has already been established at the 
University of Brussels where students are being 
trained in American methods adapted to local 
conditions. The old librarians are learned men 


and it is necessary to work with them slowly and 


diplomatically. Miss Sedeyn alluded feelingly 
to America’s aid in the war, and expressed her 
belief that to make a success of her work will 
be the best way to thank America for its help, 

The closing feature of this session was an 
address on “America’s Peace Soldiers,” deliy- 
ered by Alvin M. Owsley, National Commander 
of the American Legion. Major Owsley spoke 
with appreciation of the A. L. A. as the ally of 
America’s soldiers during the war, and expressed 
the desire of the American Legion to form a 
partnership with the Association for the develop. 
ment of a finer and higher type of citizenship 
for the America of to-morrow. The American 
Legion is first of all interested in education, be- 
lieving that “the education of youth is the foun- 
dation of the state.” The selective draft showed 
that one in five of draft age was illiterate, and 
one in four physically unfit. The American 
Legion as soldiers of peace wish to arouse the 
nation to a sense of its responsibility for edu- 
cating the people. The most fateful moment in 
American history was when Lincoln signed the 
emancipation proclamation; the next will be the 
educational emancipation of its citizens. Three 
million children in the South never saw the in- 
side of a school house, and illiteracy is high in 
even the most progressive states. Our duty as 
citizens is to arouse our state to a sense of its 
duty. Major Owsley referred to immigration as 
a menace to America, and advocated its suspen- 
sion for a period of five years. 

The program of the American Legion was 
summarized as follows: first, hospitalization of 
every sick soldier; second, rehabilitation of the 
disabled; third, Americanization; fourth, sol- 
diers’ bonus. 

FourtH GENERAL SESSION. 

The Friday evening session was given up prin- 
cipally to the presentation of the annual admin- 
istration and committee reports which, having 
been printed and distributed previous to this 
meeting, were read by title only and adopted 
without debate, with the exception of the report 
of the Committee on Constitution, which was 
discussed at some length and somewhat modified 
before its final adoption. 

The proposed amendments to the constitution 
related chiefly to the sections concerning the 
membership and duties of the Council, the pur- 
pose being to make the Council more fully elec- 
tive and representative, and to make it the pol- 
icy forming body of the Association. The unan- 
imous adoption of the amendments at this con- 
ference presages a favorable vote at the next 
regular meeting of the Association, whereupon 
the revision of the Constitution which has been 
in progress for several years would become an 
accomplished fact. Someone was overheard to 
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remark “what shall we do at future meetings if 
we don’t tinker with the constitution?” 

A cablegram from Cedric Chivers, the present 
Lord Mayor of Bath, was read as follows: “Best 
wishes from the hot springs of Bath, England.” 

The Committee of Twenty-five on the Fiftieth 
Anniversary reported tentative plans for the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary in 1926, 
including the following projects: 

1. An international conference of librar- 
ians to be held at Philadelphia. 

2. The production of memorial and schol- 
arly publications appropriate to the occasion. 

3. The establishment of a permanent ex- 
hibit of library appliances and methods. 

On the conclusion of the business part of the 
program, the audience was given an opportunity 
for both relaxation and profit in listening to an 
address by Nellie E. Parham of the Blooming- 
ton (Ill.) Public Library, on the subject “As 
Others See Us.” In an entertaining address 
that was replete with humour, Miss Parham dis- 
closed what that rather indefinite personage, the 
“general public” thinks of librarians. The es- 
sential quality of the old librarian was scholar- 
ship, and the public still has the idea that librar- 
ians are learned people, an idea which places us 
in a position of much respect, but often has em- 
barrassing results. The public has small re- 
spect for old books and criticizes the books in 
the public library as being out of date. They 
would like to see us sell the old books as junk 
and stock up with a collection just off the press. 
The popular view is that librarians’ work is 
easy, and they are expected to take a leading 
part in all the outside civic activities of the com- 
munity. Recognizing the librarian’s great abil- 
ity in business organization, the people do not 
think it necessary to make large appropriations 
for library expenses but leave it to us to make 
one dollar do where two are needed. For the 
same reason it is believed that we are able to 
live on small salaries. It is a part of our re- 
ward that we occupy a respected position in 
the community. Large gifts to libraries have 
often come as a personal tribute to the librarian. 
It is the popular view that librarians buy the 
books they think people ought to read, not what 
people wish to read, and that they are especially 
unsympathetic toward fiction. It is thought 
that library buildings are cheerless. and librar- 
ians austere and unpleasant. People speak of 
the charm of the small book shop, but they see 
no charm in the library. The opposing views 
of different portions of the public often place us 
between two fires. The popular view is that we 
are too conservative in the purchase of books, 
that we wait too long, and that we try to act as 
censors; the old time reader thinks we are not 


bookish enough, and that we are too business- 
like. 
FirtH GENERAL SESSION. 

The final session of the Conference, held on 
Saturday morning in the ballroom of the East- 
man Hotel, was opened by the adoption of reso- 
lutions expressing the gratitude and thanks of 
the American Library Association to the librar- 
ians of the South and the citizens of Hot Springs 
for their hospitality and to the local committees 
and organizations for their constant helpfulness 
in making the Conference a success, and their 
untiring attention to the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the delegates. 

A resolution was also adopted voicing the 
gratification of the Association in having at its 
Conference a delegate from the Republic of 
Mexico, and expressing its earnest desire that it 
may welcome annually an increasing represen- 
tation from that part of America. 

The thanks of the Association was voted to 
the following speakers who, while not members 
of the Association, greatly enriched the program 
of the Conference by their contributions: Com- 
missioner Tigert, Commander Owsley, Rabbi A. 
B. Rhine of Hot Springs, and Miss Rachel 
Sedeyn, of the University of Brussels. 

A resolution was adopted on the death of Wil- 
liam J. Peoples, who was one of the founders 
of the Association, and who took an active and 
effective part in its affairs for many years. 

The report of the Committee on Elections 
showed that the following had been elected as 
officers of the Association for the year 1923-24: 
President, Judson T. Jennings, librarian, Public 
Library, Seattle, Wash.; first vice-president, Ma- 
rilla W. Freeman, librarian, Main Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice-president, Phineas 
L. Windsor, librarian, University of Illinois Li- 
brary; treasurer, Edward D. Tweedell, assistant 
librarian, The John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Ill. Trustee of the Endowment Fund, W. W. 
Appleton (trustee, New York Public Library. 
Members of the Executive Board, Charles H. 
Compton, assistant librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, St. Louis, Mo., and Ernest J. Reece, prin- 
cipal, Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

Members of the Council are: Tommie Dora 
Barker, librarian of the Carnegie Library and 
director of the Library School, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Sarah B. Askew, librarian of the New Jersey 
Public Library Commission; Elva L. Bascom, 
adjunct professor of Library Science, University 
of Texas; Mary E. Downey, director of the 
North Dakota Public Library Commission; Wil- 
liam J. Hamilton, librarian, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind.; Linda A. Eastman, librarian, Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles H. Brown, 
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librarian Iowa State College Library, Ames, 
Iowa; James C. M. Hanson, associate director 
of the University of Chicago Libraries; Harold 
L. Leupp, librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia Library; Harry M. Lydenberg, reference 
librarian of the New York Public Library. 

The business having been disposed of, Jose- 
phine A. Rathbone, first vice-president, was 
called to the chair, and the Conference which 
had been filled with inspiring and helpful ad- 
dresses was brought to a successful close by an 
interesting and instructive symposium on the 
subject of rural library extension. 

Mary B. Palmer, North Carolina Public Li- 
brary Commission, speaking on county libraries 
for the South, said that religion and politics are 
more popular topics in the South than public 
library extension. Recent years have seen a 
great industrial development with multiplication 
of factories and good roads, but thousands >f 
the people on the farms still know poverty. At 
least fifty per cent of the farmers are tenants. 
Schools and good roads have been built for this 
“forgotten man,” but so far as libraries are con- 
cerned, he is still forgotten. The situation is 
complicated by the larger percentage of negroes 
in the country districts, where any plan for pub- 
lic libraries must provide separate service for 
the races. County demonstration libraries 
would do much to stimulate the library idea. 
There is a need of publicity material for the 
purpose of interesting southern philanthropists 
and men in public life. The South has had 
“public education governors” and “good roads 
governors,” why not “good libraries governors?” 

How a county library law was put thru the 
Missouri legislature was described by Librarian 
Purd B. Wright of Kansas City. The first essen- 
tial is to draft a proper bill adapted to local 
conditions. Give the bill horns to be knocked 
off, by putting in rather more than you expect to 
get. Avoid politics, if possible, but don’t run 
from a fight if it becomes necessary. Form a 
committee and bring influence to bear on the 
politicians and create an atmosphere favorable 
to the bill by securing letters and appeals from 
individuals and organizations. Sentiment does 
most to put thru a bill. 

How a county library was started in Texas 
was told by Julia Ideson, of the Houston Pub- 
lic Library. A county library law had been 
passed in 1917 and two years later a member of 
the county Dairymen’s Association suggested the 
establishment of a county library. Miss Ideson 
was invited to speak before the Dairymen’s As- 
sociation. The dairymen circulated petitions, 
letters were sent to teachers and influential citi- 
zens, and interest aroused by newspaper pub- 
licity and a public hearing. The county judge, 


the county auditor, and other county officials had 
been taken into confidence and their tacit ap- 
proval obtained before beginning the campaign 
which resulted in the inclusion in the budget of 
sufficient funds to start the library. A trained 
librarian was secured to organize the work 
which is being carried on successfully. 

How she works for county libraries in New 
Jersey was recounted in her inimitable manner 
by Sarah B. Askew. A county library is not a 
thing of rapid growth. Fifteen years before you 
expect to have a library you must begin to in- 
still in the minds of the children a love of 
good books. Getting the library is a process of 
supplying what the people want. It is necessary 
to bring home to the fathers and mothers the 
need of education for their children. In New 
Jersey the work is started with the schools by 
giving comprehension tests to the children. 
Books of various grades are placed in the 
schools and the pupils asked to write reports on 
what they read until it is found what grade of 
books they comprehend. If the grade is low, 
then suitable books are put in the schools and 
traveling libraries sent to the homes. When 
finally people begin to feel a need for more 
books, the idea of a county library is suggested 
to them. The aim is to have the call for a 
county library come from the people, and not 
from the Library Commission. When the active 
campaign is really begun, the commission 
worker interviews every political leader in the 
county, and every newspaper editor, always ac- 
companied by some county officer. She enlists 
the clergymen, the American Legion and the 
women’s clubs, but cunningly keeps herself in 
the background, while in reality managing the 
whole matter and preserving harmony between 
the various factions. All publicity is withheld 
until just before election, because enthusiasm is 
hard to arouse more than once. Finally during 
the last week, a flood of publicity is let loose, in 
the presses, on the platform, and by printed fold- 
ers—and the trick is done. It sounds so easy 
when Miss Askew tells it! 

The final address was delivered by Rabbi A. 
B. Rhine, of Hot Springs. Taking for his text, 
“The Library and the Citizen,” he said that edu- 
cation is failing to inspire the children with the 
love of books, and it falls to the librarian to 
supplement the schools in this respect. We are 
living in an age of restlessness, in which the 
masses seek their pleasure in external things. 
Pleasure derived from books is internal. There 
is danger in the present tendency toward uni- 
formity and conformity. Civilization is a mat- 
ter of diversity to which each race contributes. 
Another danger is intolerance. We have learned 
to die together (witness the war) but we have 
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not learned to live together. The librarian can 
promote the feeling of mutual understanding 
and counteract the spirit of intolerance which 
not only is un-American but dangerous to de- 
mocracy. Americanism stands for service and 
js not only national but international. America 
should be not only “behind” all good move- 
ments, she should be in the lead. Education is 
not only economic but spiritual, and culture 
gives capacity for enjoyment. Jazz reading will 
lead to better reading. The library is a store- 
house for all kinds of books, and the librarian, 
not a censor, but a high priest of culture, cons 
tributing to the service of the community at 
large. 

Just before the adjournment of the Confer. 
ence, President-elect Jennings was escorted to 


the platform where President Utley, with a 
few well-chosen words of congratulation, pre- 
sented him with the gavel. Mr. Jennings, 
speaking at first in facetious vein, expressed his 
gratification on being elected by so large a ma- 
jority, and then proceeding in a diplomatic man- 
ner, referred to the many protests made by mem- 
bers of the Association because the Committee 
on Nominations had nominated only a single 
candidate for each office. Such a thing, he prom- 
ised, should never happen again while he was 
president of the Association. He spoke briefly 
of his appreciation in being selected to head the 
Association for the coming year, and particu- 
larly that the honor should have come to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Selling the Public Library Idea in Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Public Library recently lined 
up with the business men and manufacturers 
of the Borough by placing at two expositions ex- 
hibits of its resources alongside those designated 
to demonstrate to citizens, by charts, pictures 
and working models, the industries and manu- 
factures of Brooklyn. The booths followed 
much the same plans as those set up at similar 
shows by the public libraries in St. Louis, Ta- 
coma, and other cities. The value of such ex- 
hibits is the fact that they reach people who do 
not use the library, those who do not think of it 
as a great unit but consider 
the only branch they know 
as the library; that those 
who think of it as only a 
distributor of fiction find it 
a treasure house of knowl- 
edge on all subjects, and 
they find that its activities 
are not limited to the front 
of the loan desk. 

The “Buy - Your - Own- 
Home” Exposition, held 
March 24 to April 1, at- 
tracted from all over Long 
Island and northern New 
Jersey people interested in 
buying building sites, in 
planning, erecting and furn- 
ishing homes. The Library 
booth was divided into two 
parts; one devoted to indi- 
cating the book and maga- 
zine resources of the library 
for house planning, con- 
struction, interior decora- 
tion, and home making; and 


the other to displaying a carefully chosen 
callection of books as a suggestion for the fam- 
ily library in the new home. Lists of books 
shown were available for general distribution. 
Chairs around a table provided for the conve- 
nience of those who wished to check the lists 
with the books were filled most of the time 
with prospective home builders, garden makers, 
and people interested in remodelling or refurn- 
ishing old houses. A map of Brooklyn showing 
the location of the thirty-three branches, aug- 
mented by pictures, signs and posters indicated 


THE BROOKLYN LIBRARY BOOTH AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
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types of service conveniently located. A travel- 
ing library case filled with books and bearing 
the legend “Collections such as these are loaned 
without charge to clubs, factories, hospitals, etc., 
on request” interested many. 

To several exhibitors as well as visitors it was 
a new thing to find the library at the exposition. 
A salesman who urged pianos for the new home 
discovered that books had an essential place in 
the home whether purchased or borrowed from 
the library. A young man, who had spent some 
time checking a list, lost, it on the subway train 
and telephoned headquarters begging another 
list. Demands for books displayed have in- 
creased all over the system. 

The Brooklyn Industrial Exposition held at 
the 23rd Regiment Armory, April 7-14, was one 
of the largest “shows” ever held in the borough. 
It was sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
and brought together exhibits of the different 
departments of the city, working models, and 
machinery turning out their regular products. 
To emphasize the use of books to men in indus- 
tries the library featured the making of books. 
Chivers Bookbinding Company sent a member 
of its staff to demonstrate the process of sew- 
ing a book, and the Universal Publishing Syndi- 
cate of Philadelphia furnished a motion picture 
in four reels showing the processes of book bind- 
ing. A great deal of interest was manifested in 
the display of a large drawing of the central li- 
brary building now in process of erection. Cop- 
ies of the drawing and a circular were freely 


’ distributed. A table of new books on practically 


all the industries represented at the show em- 
phasized the fact that the library has books on 
all subjects helpful to manufacturer and busi- 
ness man. The traveling library case interested 
employers and welfare workers who saw at once 
the value of such a collection in a factory. The 
map and posters shown at the “Buy-Your-Own 
Home Exposition” carried the story of the gen- 
eral library resources. 

No better idea of what the Library tried to do 
at these exhibits can be gained briefly than is 
shown by the following incident. “What do you 
sell?” asked a visitor. “We're selling the idea 
of a public library to the people of Brooklyn 
who do not know about it,” was the reply. It 
was amazing to find out the number of people 
who live in this great city who have never used 
the library in any way, and those who do use it 
but fail to realize the extent of its entire service 
to the community. 

Aside from their value in acquainting the pub- 
lic with the library, the exhibits were helpful to 
the staff members who were in attendance at the 
booth. They met the public on new ground, and 
learned something of the principles of advertis- 


ing and salesmanship. Incidentally altho many 
books were consulted by many people during 
the exhibitions none of them was missing in the 
final inventory. A great quantity of printed lit. 
erature about the Library got into the hands of 
people who were avowedly not library users. 


Cataloging a Live Subject 
C ATALOGERS have certainly proved their 


interest in their work, and their ability to 
respond to arms when the call comes. About 
four hundred and forty answered the summons 
to get together to discuss the catalog situation 
and what could more surely disprove the asser- 
tion sometimes expressed by non-catalogers that 
these library workers are not alive to their op- 
portunities? The response to the call was not 
an apathetic one; it was an enthusiastic accept- 
ance, and at one meeting, at least, persons had 
to be turned away because of lack of room. 

Meetings were held in Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Ann Arbor, Washington, St. Paul, New 
Haven and New York. 

The Cincinnati meeting had guests from Day- 
ton, Toledo, Louisville, Cleveland, and Indian- 
apolis and their discussions were spirited and 
productive of results. At Washington the meet- 
ing had the support of that coterie of catalogers 
and bibliographers who represent the finest 
grade of work and the highest ideals and to 
whom we all turn with something akin to rever- 
ence. 

Boston, the conservative city, had the largest 
meeting. One hundred and four people, repre- 
senting thirty-nine libraries, were present, and 
this group, as did all the others, voted to make 
the regional meeting of catalogers a permanent 
thing. 

Much good should result from this general 
awakening in the interest of cataloging. The 
A. L. A. Catalog Section should be supplied with 
suggestions from various parts of the country as 
to the topics for its program at the annual meet- 
ing, and the persons best fitted to present such 
subjects will be revealed thru the activities of 
the regional groups. 

Catalogers by becoming identified with a local 
group will develop interest in A. L. A. affairs 
and take their place in making contributions to 
the field of work in which they are specializing. 

Administrative rather than technical subjects 
are demanding the attention of catalogers these 
days, and a general exchange of ideas and prob- 
lems will tend to make this branch of work 
broader and more effective. - 


MARGARET Mann, Cataloger. 
Engineering Societies Library 
New York. 
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Library Service to the Merchant Marine 


FTER a year of unusual accomplishment but 
A much financial anxiety it came as a relief 
to the officers of the American Merchant Marine 
Library Association to find all their debts paid 
at the end of January, and a balance of over 
three thousand dollars in the bank. The tide 
was turned by a gift of $5,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation after the Association had 
succeeded in raising the $25,000 upon which the 

ift was conditioned. Contributions prior to 
March 31, 1923, totaled $34,045, of which 
$5,000 was contributed by the A. L. A., $5,000 
by the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, $4,000 by the Lake Carriers’ As- 
sociation, $7,233 by various steamship compan- 
ies, $7,811 from the general public, and $5,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Service has been extended to the Great Lakes 
and San Francisco since the last annual meeting, 
President Alice S. Howard reports. The na- 
tional headquarters is at 82 Beaver Street, New 
York; the New York Dispatch Office, where the 
principal stock of books is kept and libraries ex- 
changed, is near by at Pier 10, East River. In 
Boston the Dispatch Office is in the Boston Pub- 
lic Library; on the Great Lakes, at Sault Ste. 
Marie; in San Francisco at the Seamen’s Church 


WELCOMING THE LIBRARY TO THE S. S. “EASTERN PLANET” 


Institute; and there are also eight ports abroad 
where libraries may be exchanged thru the Y. M. 
C..& 

Thru the Dispatch Offices in New York and 
Boston 46,825 books were used in 1922 in serv- 
ing 503 ships belonging to 92 companies, 180 
libraries having been exchanged. On the Great 
Lakes libraries from a book stock of 22,753 vol- 
umes were placed on 452 ships belonging to 67 
companies. There were 608 libraries exchanged, 
and the total number of books placed on the 
ships exceeded forty thousand. Service on the 
Great Lakes was supported by the $4,000 con- 
tributed by the Lake Carriers’ Association and 
$115 from other lake ship owners. It is esti- 
mated that forty thousand seamen on the ocean 
and the Great Lakes have used the 1,743 li- 
braries lent to the various ships. 

Libraries for the ships are placed in specially 
built cases, each containing about eighty books. 
Fifty volumes of fiction, twenty of travel, his- 
tory, biography, literature and ten of technical 
books form an average library. Two cases are 
supplied a very large vessel or one making an 
extended voyage. Of the books transferred to 
the Association by the A. L. A, about sixty-five 
thousand volumes have been collected in New 
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York and Boston, twenty-two thousand at Sault 
Ste. Marie, and about five thousand at San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle. Of the rest, some twenty 
thousand are in storage at various parts of the 
United States; about five thousand which were 
stored in foreign ports are now being shipped 
to New York; and three thousand are in service 
at various ports abroad thru the co-operation of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Book drives to obtain more good popular fic- 
tion were held in 1922 in Cleveland, New York 
and Boston. Eight thousand books have been 
received at the Boston Public Library as a re- 
sult of a drive directed by Mrs. I. Tucker Burr. 
Publicity was brought to the Association thru 
newspapers, women’s clubs, both city and state, 
the Catholic League of Women, the broadcasting 
of a story by Margaret Deland, the use of dash- 
ers on street cars, lantern slides shown at free 
public lectures and at nine moving picture thea- 
tres, and a scene staged on board the S. S. Louis 
Luckenbach for the Pathé News, showing Gov- 
ernor Cox and his familv with Mrs. Howard and 
several members of the Boston Committee, giv- 
ing out books to the crew. The Cleveland Com- 
mittee gave a ball on May fourth which is to be 
followed by another book drive. 


A Quarter Century Milestone 


OW easy it is to take down a volume of the 

United States Catalog, make a note of what 
we want, and go on our way rejoicing. We may 
pause for a moment and murmur a word of 
thanks that we have it, but how little we realize 
the power back of such a splendid publication. 
This, and all the other well established indexes, 
have become our everyday tools and we accept 
them as we do our manners. 

Certain cycles have given us men who have 
felt the “bibliographical urge.” Such names as 
Roorbach, Leypoldt, Poole, Fletcher and Bow- 
ker bring to mind bibliographical aids which 
have introduced us to new avenues of research. 
The present cycle presented new problems to the 
bibliographers—business planning linked with 
scholarly attainment, and a foresight revealing 
the present day needs, were some of the factors 
essential to the success of any bibliographical 
venture. Information must be made available, 
but its commercial value had to be scrutinized 
before it could be profitable to the producer and 
come within the reach of those who need to use 
it. 

The modest pamphlet of forty-four pages just 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company telling 
the story of “A Quarter Century of Cumulative 
Bibliography, 1898-1923,” shows Mr. Halsey W. 
Wilson as the man of this cycle who felt the 
“bibliographical urge” and who, with an initial 


capital of one hundred dollars, built up not only 
a business, but a service which is a credit to the 
publishing trade and a benefit to all who are 
working with books. 

As this review in “retrospect and prospect” 
reveals the struggles and attainments of the Wil. 
son Company and tells the story of its busy 
plant, one’s interest grows with every page, for 
here we have a systematic presentation of an un- 
dertaking planned with the greatest foresight by 
a man who has been alert to every need. It is 
the history of a great movement and a practical 
demonstration of what careful planning, syste. 
matic training, and honest effort and courage 
can accomplish. 

The new note in the method of handling in. 
dexing is found in the cumulation of entries and 
in the use of the linotype. Anyone who has used 
this process knows the time which is saved in 
composition and the economy resulting from 
such saving. On the other hand Mr. Wilson 
says: “The press work requires extraordinary 
care since the type is small and, in the case of 
current bibliographical publications, the lines of 
type have had about twenty-five thousand im. 
pressions before the printing of the annual vol- 
ume, and over thirty thousand before the three- 
year cumulation.” 

The personnel of the company shows what a 
great part librarians have had in the actual com- 
pilation of the indexes and here again one is 
struck with the ideals which have supported 
every effort. Credit has been generously given 
to those who have had a part in developing its 
interests.- “That the work can be accomplished 
so successfully as it has, is due not only to care- 
ful training but to the high grade of ability and 
length of service of those employed.” 

Thruout the pamphlet one notes the ever pres- 
ent spirit of co-operation and surely this is one 
of the splendid contributions made to and by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. 

MARGARET MANN. 


Free on Request 


The library of the University of Pennsylvania 
has 25 copies, leather, of the “Catalog of the 
Russian books presented to the University of 
Pennsylvania by Hon. Charlemagne Tower,” St. 
Petersburg, 1902, which it will be glad to send 
to any library sending 10 cents to cover postage. 
The books are listed in English, also in Russian. 

Any library interested may also have two 
booklets describing the Maria Hosmer Penni- 
man Memorial Library of Education, a collec- 
tion which forms part of the Library of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Asa Don Dicxtnson, Librarian. 
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HE keynote of the Arkansas Hot Springs 

conference and of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Library Association during the remainder 
of its first half century was struck in the title 
of President Utley’s presidential address on 
“The Expanding Responsibilities of the A.L.A.” 
This address was well seconded by those of Joy 
E. Morgan on behalf of the National Education 
Association, and of Commander Owsley on be- 
half of the American Legion. Thruout its his- 
tory the A. L. A. has had a growing conscious- 
ness of its dignity and value as representing a 
profession of national scope, having a large 
share in the educational service of the country, 
and during the war this responsibility was spe- 
cifically accepted in its work for our soldiers 
and sailors, which Commander Owsley recog- 
nized with grateful appreciation. The thought 
of this responsibility cannot be too much em- 
phasized, not only in relation with the national 
organization, but because it gives to each in- 
dividual librarian, as well as to library trustees, 
a proper sense of the dignity and worth of their 
individual service to the community. This in 
turn should react on the Association and make 
the profession in every way more worthy to ful- 
fill its increasing opportunities for large and 
practical service. 


SeeenArS the most gratifying feature of the 
conference was the attendance from the 
South, unexpectedly large, which fully justified 
the selection of Arkansas Hot Springs as the 
place of meeting, despite its distance from li- 
brary centers and from the ordinary routes of 
travel. Of the seven hundred and fifty or more 
gathered two hundred and fifty or more came 
from the southern states. Arkansas expressed 
its appreciation of the selection of the state by 
a delegation of about fifty, representing, it was 
said, each of its organized libraries; Missouri 
sent over fifty, Oklahoma over thirty, Texas had 
a strong and representative delegation from all 
parts of what is becoming a great library state, 
and the roll of the southern states was nearly if 
not fully complete, while the presence of the 
Senorita Luz Garcia Nunez from Mexico was 
happy evidence of the increasing library interest 
and development in our neighbor to the south. 
Rightly, therefore, the place of honor on the 


program for the general sessions was given to 
summaries, by the presidents of the two re- 
gional associations which had been formed in 
the Southeast and Southwest during the preced- 
ing year, of library progress and promise in 
each of the southern states. The conference 
should have the double effect of stimulating li- 
brary interest all thru the South and bringing 
to library conferences many southern librarians 
whose pleasant experience at that of 1923 should 
be the prelude for continuing and increasing 
representation from the South. The choice of 
location for the 1924 conference does not come 
before the Executive Board for some time, but 
it seems the general opinion that, as the semi- 
centenary conference is foreordained for Phila- 
delphia, it would be well to hold the 1924 con- 
ference in the East and the 1925 conference in 
the Northwest. Providence has already entered 
invitation for next year’s conference, with the 
promise of new and abundant hotel accommo- 
dation and the use of Brown University campus 
and dormitories as the central feature, offering 
relief from city conditions. 


igen plans for the semi-centenary of 1926 
took more definite shape at the conference 
with the election of Mr. Roden as chairman of 
the Committee of Twenty-five and of Secretary 
Milam, tho already overworked, as secretary to 
the Committee as well as to the Association. A 
campaign for ten thousand membership by that 
year will be the aim of headquarters. The 
passing thought of a national headquarters 
building that could be made ready by 1926 was 
abandoned, but the first practical step towards 
such a building was taken by the Council in re- 
questing the Executive Board at a proper time to 
provide for a mail vote, in connection with 
which the proponents for each location should 
have opportunity to present the claims and in- 
ducements of each and which should be decisive 
only by a vote of the majority of the Associa- 
tion and not merely of those voting. The Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five outlined for its own work 
three main features, provision for an inter- 
national library conference at Philadelphia, a 
semi-centenary memorial publication which may 
take the desirable form of an entirely new issue 
of the A. L. A. Catalog, first published in 1904, 
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if federal aid can by assured as before; and a 
comprehensive library exhibit at Philadelphia, 
which, after 1926, could be shown at regional 
and state meetings and thus emphasize every- 
where what the public library has achieved and 
what it means to the community. 


OTEWORTHY in the southern attendance 

was that of trustees from several southern 
library boards, all anxious to learn of library 
methods elsewhere in the relation of trustees 
with libraries and librarians. Accordingly, the 
program for the meetings of the Trustees Section 
was made up of topics on which trustees gen- 
erally desire to be informed, and the sessions of 
this section were unusually well attended and 
proved most lively and useful. Too often meet- 
ings of this section have been rather perfunc- 
tory, but the experience of 1923 may prove the 
harbinger of fresh interest on the part of 
trustees, and the campaign for increasing the 
membership of the A. L. A. to 10,000 by 1926 
should find large recruiting ground among li- 
brary trustees and should in large measure have 
this direction. The trustees returned to their 
respective libraries, as one of them emphasized, 
with strong appreciation of the business-like way 
in which the affairs of the conference and of the 
Association were handled and a new sense of the 
dignity of the library profession and the im- 
portance of public libraries. One president, ior 
instance, called a special meeting of his board 
to talk over the conference and convey to his 
associates his surprised impressions, and another 
year fresh effort should be made to bring to the 
attention of governing boards of all libraries 


the desirability of representation from this side 
of library administration. Trustees learn to 
appreciate their own librarians all the more if 
they see librarians in general in full activity at 
a national conference. 


Epes only untoward episode of the conference 
was the discussion at the Round Table re. 
lating to work with negroes, which was intended, 
as it were, to complement the discussions as to 
work with the several classes of foreign-born. 
But the negro, unlike the immigrant, is part of 
our historic domestic situation, and the race 
complications involved in work by whites among 
negroes vary so much in South and North that 
the subject is too delicate for useful national 
discussion. The debate at this Round Table be. 
came almost acrimonious and the result was too 
much like the recent international fiasco at the 
Santiago conference in Chile, where questions 
which were settling themselves were brought to 
the front, only to arouse fresh national differ- 
ences in point of view. The discussions of work 
with negroes took on so sectional an aspect that 
it was proposed to discontinue this section here- 
after, and it was only by a divided vote that it 
was decided to have such a Round Table in 1924. 
In the judgment, of many leaders of the pro- 
fession, it would be much wiser to leave this 
question, so far as the South is concerned, to 
the two regional associations, which are especi- 
ally competent to deal with the southern phase 
in a spirit of good will toward the negro that 
is not less strong because it differs somewhat 
in attitude and method from that which is mani- 


fested in the North. 


IN THE LIBRARY WORLD 


NEW YORK 


A plan for the issuing of certificates to libra- 
rians and library workers was formally adopted 
at a meeting of the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York on April 7, and is now in 
force. 

The regents at present, tho authorized by law 
to do so, make no requirements that any person 
shall secure a certificate to fill any position in 
a public library. It is left entirely to the volun- 
tary choice and action of librarians and library 
workers. 

The plan now adopted eliminates practically 
every objection that has. been raised to the gen- 
eral proposition of certification of librarians. 
It is the result of six years of special, study and 
debate in the State, and has been unanimouslw 


approved two years in succession by the New 
York Library Association. 
No examinations will be held before January, 
1924. 
DELAWARE 


Twenty-eight routes, each route covering about 
twenty-five miles, are visited once a month by 
the book wagons of the Delaware State Library 
Commission. In 1921 and 1922 565 trips were 
made, 2,187 homes visited, and 55,143 volumes 
loaned. In 1922 the traveling libraries were 
circulated 136 times and 7617 volumes loaned, 
for the most part to schools. In that year 856 
volumes were added to the collection at a cost 
of $945. The appropriation was $5200 for the 
year. Subscriptions to the Christian Herald, 
Popular Mechanics, and the Saturday Evening 
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CHINA JOURNAL 
SCIENCE & ARTS 


Edited by 
A. de C. SOWERBY, F.Z.S., and 


JOHN C. FERGUSON, Ph.D. 


A BI-MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 
JOURNAL 


Full of Interesting Articles by Experts on 


CHINESE ART, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE & KINDRED SUBJECTS 


Annua! Subscription—$6.00 Gold or $10.00 
(Shanghai Currency) 


SEND ORDERS NOW TO 
Office, 103 Ben Building, Shanghai, China 


The Packers’ 
Encyclopedia 


is a 545-page book, handsomely bound in blue 
buckram, which furnishes data never before 
available for the student or the business man. 


Part 1, Packinghouse Practice, is the operating 
guide to the industry, describing processes from 
the live animal to the finished by-products, in 
a simple and orderly style which has made it 
the reference book outside the industry as well 
as in it. 


Part 2 is a Statistical Section covering the 
decade 1910-1920, and telling the story of the 
livestock and meat industry in charts and tables. 


Part 3 is the Trade Directory, giving organi- 
zation and trade data of the industry throughout 
the world. 


The first and only work of its kind 
$12 postpaid in U. S. $12.25 foreign. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Old Colony Building 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


[ Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 
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Post are furnished keepers of the six life saving 
stations on the Delaware coast. 


OHIO 


The first library in Ohio was the Dayton Li- 
brary Society, incorporated by an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed February 21, 1805. The 
second was the Granville Library Society, in- 
corporated by an act passed January 26, 1807. 
There were no public libraries in the state in the 
present acceptation of the term, prior to the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1851, 
says the Ohio State Library’s recently published 
“Library Laws of Ohio in Force January 1, 
1923.” A general law providing for the incor- 
poration of schools and library companies was 
passed in 1817, and permitted six or more per- 
sons to have their articles of association ap- 
proved by the president of the common pleas 
court and two judges of the supreme court. One 
hundred and seventy-three library companies 
were established by special acts of the General 
Assembly from 1805 to 1851, not necessarily un- 
der this general law. 

The Ohio State Library was started in 1817 
with the purchase of 509 books by Governor 
Worthington from an appropriation of $3,500 
made by the General Assembly. A joint resolu- 
tion adopted January 29, 1818, provided rules 
and regulations for the government of the li- 
brary, limiting the use of the library. to mem- 
bers of the assembly and state officers. An act 
passed January 20, 1824, provided for the ap- 
pointment of a state librarian by joint ballot of 
both branches of the assembly. The librarian 
was to receive a salary of $200 a year for three 
years, and the book appropriation was $350 per 
annum for four years. On March 6, 1845, an 
act was passed providing for the creation of a 
board of library commissioners consisting of the 
Governor, Secretary of State, and State Librar- 
ian, and evidently making provision for the es- 
tablishment of a reference library, as it allowed 
“all persons to visit the library and 
examine and read the books there without tak- 
ing the same therefrom. .. .” An act was passed 
January 27, 1853, providing for the reorganiza- 
tion of the state library and repealing the former 
two acts. The state librarian was to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor for a term of two years. 
In 1896 provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a library board of three members, and 
this law was in effect until changed by the 
terms of the reorganization act of 1921. 

Apparently the first law authorizing a tax 
levy for library purposes was the act of March 
14, 1853, “to provide for the appointment ot 
school librarians and to provide a tax levy of 


one-tenth mill for school libraries.” An act 
“to authorize cities of the second class to re. 
ceive donations of library buildings and libra. 
ries and to provide a tax levy for maintaining 
same” was passed February 24, 1868. 

More than one hundred acts relating to libra- 
ries have been passed since 1853, but very few 
since 1902. The tendency has been to create 
larger units and to provide for more efficient 
service and organization. 

The first number of Ohio Libraries, also 
issued by the State Library, shows that seven 
cities of over 100,000 population have public 
libraries, twenty of 20,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion, and as many between 10,000 and 20,000. 
Nine libraries have county support. There are 
thirty-eight cities of between 5,000 and 10,000 
population with public libraries, and _ninety- 
two villages also make provision for the main- 
tenance of a library. 


COLORADO 


The biennial report of the Colorado Board 
of Library Commissioners submits that little 
accomplishment can be expected until some 
money is made available for its work. What has 
been done has been accomplished by individual 
commissioners at their own expense. The main 
handicap to library work in Colorado, aside 
from the Commission’s lack of means to employ 
a library organizer or field worker, is the divi- 
sion of this state work among three governing 
authorities. The state library by the constitu- 
tion is placed under the Department of Public 
Instruction. The traveling libraries are under 
a board whose members belong to the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the general direc- 
tion and supervision of library work thruout 
the state is under the Board of Library Com- 
missioners. Two bills have been drawn up by 
the Executive Council of the Colorado Library 
Association for the consideration, of the legis- 
lature. One of these unites the State Traveling 
Library and the State Library Commissions 
under the name of the State Library Commission, 
giving this commission the duties of both the 
former commissions and an appropriation of 
$8,000. It also gives the commission a limited 
supervisory authority of the State Library and 
the State Historical Society Library. The second 
bill is in the form of a constitutional amend- 
ment revoking the provision which makes the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction the 
State Librarian. 

Thirty-four cities are shown by an appended 
table to have public libraries. Five of them 
have no appropriation. Twenty-one counties 
have no public libraries, 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


This publication, undertaken to provide a biog- 
raphical record of the New World comparable 
with the great National Biographies of Europe, is 
the only work which systematically and completely 
covers the entire field of American history and 
biography from the Colonial period to the present. 

It contains over 25,000 biographies of the most 
prominent statesmen, jurists, scientists, authors, 
artists, churchmen, educators, soldiers, philan- 
thropists, inventors and merchants, including: 
All the Presidents of the United States and their 
Cabinets. All of the heads of the United States 
Departments in Washington. All the U. S. Min- 
isters to foreign countries. All the Chief and 
Associate Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
All the U. S. Senators.—AIl the Governors of 
the states. All the Chief Justices of the highest 
state courts. All of the Bishops and heads of 
the various churches. All the Presidents of the 
many National Scientific and Learned Societies. 
All the Presidents of over 150 American Colleges 
and Universities. 

Its material was compiled from first-hand sources, and 
unusual methods of preparation and_ verification were 
adopted. Following the public offer of a reward for the 
discovery of errors in its Calendar of Dates and Birth- 
days, corrections and revisions have been made with 
each reprint until for accuracy and reliability the pub- 
lished volumes have the standing of an official document. 

Eighteen volumes now ready. Send for prospectus and 
sample pages. 

JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


> 


niles 


Drawing Inks 

sternal Writing Ink 

engrossing Ink 

Taurine Mucilage 

*hoto Mounter Paste 
rawing Board Paste 

Liquid 


Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emeiling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are eo sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so ient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(RONALD 


The First Practical Treatment Of 
a Subject Which Concerns Business 
Men, Bankers, Investors 


FINANCIAL AND 
OPERATING RATIOS 
IN MANAGEMENT 


By J. H. Bliss 
Comptroller, Libby, McNeill & Libby 


As tools for sound business management 
financial and operating ratios have come to 
be of vital importance. Mr. Bliss deals 
clearly with the relationships of financial 
factors in business management, and the 
comparisons between these factors in different 
businesses. To any one with a direct interest 
in the efficient control of a business this book 
is of definite value. 


Published May 15th. 396 pp. $6.00 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANKING 


Published for the 
American Bankers’ Association 


The rapid growth of school savings banking 
throughout the country has gained the attention 
of school authorities and bankers everywhere. 
There will be lively interest in this new book 
which describes in detail the method of 
handling school savings banking that was 
approved by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in 1922. 

1923. 174 pp. $1.25 


FISCAL FUNCTIONS 
OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS 


By J. M. Chapman 


The government’s treasury operations are an 
important factor in the country’s financial 
conditions. To all, therefore, who are con- 
cerned with financial matters, Mr. Chapman’s 
book will be of the greatest interest. It is 
a concise explanation of the way in which 
the government financing is handled through 
the Federal Reserve System. 

1923. 213 pp. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
Publishers 


20 Vesey Street New York 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


The following abbreviations are used: 


: A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
anta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

Il]. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


brary. 

N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 


Science. 
W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 
Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 
Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


CaLLaN, Bessie, librarian of the Bessemer and 
Lake Erie Railroad, will represent the Pitts- 
burgh Special Libraries Association at the S.L.A. 
Conference at Atlantic City, April 22-25. 


Carey, Alice V., formerly branch librarian 
and now director of story telling of the Cincin- 
nati Public Library, contributes “New Names 
for Old,” a safety first play in one act, to the 
rapidly growing list of plays by librarians. 
(New York: Samuel French. 30c.) 


Cuitp, Grace A., 1897 P., librarian of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, was married on May 7, to Mr. James 
Newton Bevan. 


Dickinson, Asa Don, librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is joint editor with Henry 
Van Dyke and Hardin Craig of a new and en- 
larged edition of the “Book of British and 
American Verse,” published by Doubleday, 
Page and Company. The present edition does 
not contain either an author index or a title 
index, but the publishers promise that before 
long the copies sold will include these. 


Hempuit, Helen E., formerly librarian and 
recently in charge of the files of the Western 
Electric Company, New York, is now librarian 
for the Society for Electrical Development, Inc., 


New York City. 


Hitt, Grace, 1912 N. Y. S., head cataloger 
of the Kansas City, Mo. Public Library, resigns 
in July, and plans to spend several months in 
the west before returning to library work. 


Jounston, Esther, 1908 Wis., librarian of the 
Seward Park Branch of the New York Public 
Librarv has been transferred as librarian of the 
new Fordham Branch. She is succeeded at the 
Seward Park Branch by Alice Keats O’Connor, 
1911-13 N.Y.P.L., who for the last three and 
half years has been children’s librarian of that 
branch. 


Lairb, Hilda C., 1919 P., has resigned as head 
cataloger from the library of the League of 
Nations in Geneva, Switzerland, and has been 
succeeded in that position by Miss Janet F, 
Saunders, class of 1921, cataloger at Princeton 
University Library. 


Stevens, Edward F., librarian of the Pratt 
Institute Library School, is to spend four months 
in Europe touring in pursuit of “professional 
lore.” He will also represent the A. L. A. at the 
British Library Association Conference. 


Taytor, Lucien E. is now first assistant in 
the Catalog Department of the Boston Public 
Library succeeding John Murdock, who has been 
in the service of the Library since 1896 and who 
is one of the two first members of the staff to 
retire voluntarily under the Boston Retirement 
Act on March 31st. Ellen A. Eaton, first 
assistant in the South Boston Branch, who en. 
tered the service in 1873, is the other. 


Toop, Grace S., 1906, has been put in charge 
of the revising, editing, and publication of the 
Gebring Hotel Directory, published by the 
Gebring Publishing Company, 234 West 72nd 
Street, New York City. 


VERMEULE, Edith F., 1918 P., who has been 
librarian of the Yesler branch of the Seattle 
Public Library for several years past, has re- 
turned to New York and has been made librarian 
of the Tompkins Square branch. 


Watker, Kenneth C., has resigned the libra- 
rianship of the United States Bureau of Mines 
Experiment Station, Pittsburgh, Pa., to enter 
the Meadville Theological School next fall. 


Wuittemor:E, Mildred, 1915 S., is to be acting 
librarian in the Radcliffe College Library, dur- 
ing the absence of Miss Rose Sherman, S. 1912, 
in 1923-24, 
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ART BOOKS 


The largest stock of Art Books in the 
country. 
A full line of titles relative to 


ARCHITECTURE ORIENTAL ART 
BOOKPLATES COLLECTING 
INTERIOR DECORATION COSTUMES 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING 

GRAPHIC ARTS TECHNIC OF ART 
ART IN GENERAL 


We specialize in handling library orders. 
Catalogue on request. 


We also handle one of the largest stocks 
of fine original etchings, lithographs, 
woodcuts and block-prints in America. 
Libraries having print departments are 
asked to write us. 
for inspection. 


SMALLEY’S 
1122 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


Selections will be sent | 


New Oxford Books 
The Animal and its Environment 


By L. A. BORRADAILE, 
A systematic survey of the Salkibaes of individual 
animal organisms to their surroundings. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain 
By F. HAVERFIELD. 2.50. 
A new edition brought up-to-date. 


The Tragedy of Sir John van Olden 


velt 
Anonymous Elizabethan Play, edited from the Manu- 
script, with Introduction and Notes, by WILHEL- 
MINA FRIJLINCK. 


.00. 
new edition for which Bullen’s rare volume has | 


been compared with the MS. and various restorations 
made. The text is annotated and obsolete words are 
explained and illustrataed by quotations from con- 
temporary authors. 


The Third Book of the Great Musicians 
By PERCY A. SCHOLES. $1.70. 

A third volume following the plan of its two prede- 
cessors and dealing with Brahms; César Franck; Rus- 
sian Music; Tchaikovsky; Clavichord—Harpsichord— 
Pianoforte; Shakespeare the Musician; More about 
British Music; Arne, The Composer of “Rule Britan- 
nia’; Sterndale Bennett; Parry. With a Little Dic- 
tionary of British composers of our own times. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


Rural Education 
By ARTHUR W. ASHBY and PHOEBE G. BYLES. 85c. 
A new volume of importance to all those interested 
in the problem of Education. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch 


35 West 32nd Street New York City 


r ‘HE foundation stones of our business have 
1 been, are now, andalways will be—Superior 
ns Quality, Prompt Service and Original Ideas. 7 
} To these three basic principles we pledge h 
ourselves. 


GAYLORD BROS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


More Than A Supply House,— 
A Library Service Institution. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 
A reading course for the elementary schools of the 
state of New York. Rev. ed. Albany: University ot 
the State of New York. Bulletin. May 15, 1922. 15 
p. pap. (No. 758). 
Urioste, Antero. Algunos libros que pueden servir 
para establecer una biblioteca infantil. Montevideo, 
Uruguay: Barreiro. 74 p. pap. (Consejo Nacional 
de Ensefianza Primaria y Normal, Biblioteca de los 
Maestros). 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AccIDENTS—INDUSTRIAL 
Adams, W. W. Accidents at metallurgical works 
in the United States during the calendar year 1921. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Bibl. (Technical paper 327). 
Quarry accidents, . . Bibl. (Technical paper 


323). 
ADVERTISING 

Burdick, R. L. Advertising to retailers: specialized 
means and methods for developing trade distribution. 
Ronald. Bibl. $3.50. 

A list of the articles that have appeared in the 
Printers’ Ink publications on the advertising and 
merchandising of jewelry. 185 Madison ave., New 
York. 2 mim. p. (Printers’ Ink special service). 
——Trunks and bags. 1 mim. p. 

—— Optical goods and thermometers. 2 mim. p. 
AGRICULTURE 

Canada Dept. of Agriculture. List of publications, 
1923. Ottawa. 8 p. Jan. 1923. (Pam. no. 1, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Departmental 
bulletins nos. 876-900, with contents and index. 21 p. 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Department bulletins 

nos. 976-1000, with contents and index. 24 p. 
ALGERIA—DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 

Degoumois, Leon. L’Algérie d’Alphonse Daudet 
d’aprés Tartarin de Tarascon et divers fragments des 
autres oeuvres. .. . Genéve: Editions “Sonor.” 3 p. 
bibl. 

American Fiction. See SHort Stories 
AMERICAN POETRY 

Gordon, Margery, and Marie B. King, comps. Verse 
of our day; an anthology of modern American and 
British poetry, with studies in poetry. Appleton. 
9 p. bibl. D. $2. 

AMERICANIZATION. See IMMIGRANTS 
ATHLETICS 

Davis, H. C. High school athletics. Columbia: 
University of South Carolina. Extension Dept. S. C. 
High School Debating League. Bibl. Feb. 1923. 
(Bull. no. 117). 

Banks AND BANKING 

Magee, J. D. Materials for the study of banking. 
New York: Prentice-Hall. Bibl. $5. 

See also FINANCE 
Barnum, PHineas TAYLOR 

Werner, R. M. Barnum. Harcourt. 4 p. bibl. O. 
$3.50. 

BeauMARCHAIS, PrerRE AUGUSTIN CARON DE 

Rivers, John. Figaro; the life of Beaumarchais. 
Dutton. 3 p. bibl. $6. 


BIBLE 
Muilenburg, James. Specimens of Biblical litera- 
ture. Crowell. 3 p. bibl. O. 
BioLocy. See RELIGION 


BRUCKNER, ANTON 
Bayreuther Bund, Stuttgart. Brucknerfestbuch, im 
Auftrag des Bayreuther Bundes, hrsg. von Karl 


Grunsky. . . . “Aus dem Schriftum iiber Bruckner”: 
p. 59-62. “Aus dem Schriftum iiber Hugo Wolf”; 
p. 63-64. 


CauipHs. See Ecypt—History 
CaNnapIAN Pactric RaiLway 
Innis, H. A. History of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. London: King. Bibl. 12s. 6d 
Cuemistry. See Dyes anp DYEING 
CHILDREN—CARE AND HYGIENE 
List of references on child health. 17th and F 
sts. Washington: American Child Hygiene Assn. 
Mother and Child. Supplement. April, 1923. 12 p. 
Cuitpren’s Reapinc. See UNDER SPECIAL CLAssEs, 
ABOVE 
Cuina (Porcetain). See Potrery 
CHRISTIANITY 
Butler, Frederick W. J. Can we dispense with 
Christianity? London: Student Christian Movement. 
4 p. bibl. 
CITIZENSHIP 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Report of the ninetieth meeting, Hull, 1922. 
Bibliography: select list of references on citizenship 
(civics: mainly from English and American sources). 
London: Murphy. 13s. 9d. 
See also IMMIGRANTS 
Civit_ SERVICE 
Wright, B. F.. Jr. Merit system in American states, 
with special reference to Texas. Austin: University 
of Texas. 5 p. bibl. (Govt. research ser. no. 20). 
Engelhardt, Viktor. Weltbild und Weltanschauung 
von altertum bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: P. Reclam. 
6 p. bibl. 
See also SctENCE 
ComMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
Redway, J. W. Geography, commercial and indus- 
trial. Scribner. Bibl. $1.60. 
County ScuHoots. See ScHooLts—CENTRALIZATION 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FICTION 
New fiction in the Czechoslovakian language. Chi- 
cago Public Library. Book Bulletin. March 1923. 
p. 37-45. (To be continued). 
Daupet, ALPHONSE. See ALGERIA—DESCRIPTION AND 
TRAVEL 
DELAWARE AND Hupson CoMPANY 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library. List of 
references on the Delaware and Hudson Company. 
45 mim. p. April 20, 1923. 
DISSERTATIONS 
MacNair, Mary W., comp. A list of doctoral dis- 
sertations printed in 1921. Washington: Supt. of 
Documents. 252 p. 1923. 35c. 
Dyes 
Ehrmann, Edouard C. A. Traité des matiéres 
colorantes organiques et de leurs diverses applica- 
tions. Paris: Dunod. 7 p. bibl. 
Epucation. See IMMIGRANTS. 
Barnard, Howard C. The French tradition in 
education, Ramus to Mme. Necker de Saussure. Cam- 
bridge: Univ. Press. 7 p. bibl. 
Ecypt—DescrIPTION AND TRAVEL 
Carpenter, Frank G. Cairo to Kisumu; Egypt—the 
Sudan—Kenya Colony. Doubleday. 2 p. bibl. 0. 
$4. (Carpenter’s world travels). 
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THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


We have three binderies located in three library centers of the country. Do not waste 
time and money by sending your work far away. Ask us how we can practically elim- 
inate the largest part of transportation charges. 


Our binderies are located in 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
28 Myrick Bldg. 1965 E. 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 


QUALITY: SERVICE 


IT PAYS TO RE-BIND BOOKS: Actual tests have proven that a library book 
properly rebound will average eighty circulations after rebinding, as against twenty 
circulations before rebinding. In other words, the cost of rebinding increases the 
life of your book 400%. Let us prove this to you. 


“Wagencovrd 


Library Bookbinders a & 2 Lansing, Mich. 
| “Samples bound free” “Our binding outwears the book” 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LIBRARY BINDING ONLY 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS, WM. H. RADEMAEKERS JR, 
President Secretary and Treasurer 
WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
Corner of Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 
Newark, New Jersey, Library Binders 


All our work is under our own supervision. Our 36 years’ experience enables us to give the 
best workmanship, service and quick delivery at the most moderate prices. 
Send for latest Price List. Let us bind two vols., Fiction Size, as samples of our work. 
All books are insured against loss while in our bindery. 


Rebinding with Art Buckram is 
ECONOMICAL 


because it stands up in severe service 
Samples sent upon request 


Interlaken Book-Cloth 


The standard since 1883 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, PROVIDENCE, R. I.—-NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 THOMAS STREET 
AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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See also MyTHOLOGY—EGyYPTIAN 
Ecypt—History 
O'Leary, De Lacy. A short history of the Fatimid 
Khalifate. Dutton. 3 p. bibl. O. $4 
CONDITIONS 
Attlee, C. R. Economic history, with notes for 
lecturers and class leaders. 8 Johnson’s Court, Fleet 
st., London E. C. 4: Independent Labour Party. Bibl. 
2d. (I. L. P. study courses no. 4). 
EncuisH Poerry. See AMERICAN Poetry; Pope, 
ALEXANDER 
European War 
Adams, E. D. Hoover war collection at Stanford 
University, California: a report and an analysis. 


Fiction. See CzecHOSLOVAKIAN Fiction; SHORT 


Dalton, Hugh. 
London: Routledge. Bibl. 
Economics and Political Science studies. . . 
See also BANKS AND BANKING 

Protection 

Rhode Island Commissioner of Education. Course 
of study in fire prevention, for use in the public 
schools. . . . Providence: Bibl. (R. I. educ. cir- 
cular). 

FISHERIES 

Coleman, R. A. Fisheries prosecuted by California 
fishermen in Mexican waters. Bureau of 
Fisheries. Bibl. 5c. (Doc. no. 937). 

Forests AND ForESTRY 

Mattoon, W. R. Making woodlands profitable in 
the southern states. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
Bibl. Oct. 1922. (Farmers’ bull. 1071). 

GeocraPHy. See CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Walton, Joseph. Second index catalogue of the 
parliamentary papers in the Public Reference Li- 
brary, describing those added 1915-1922. Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England: Public Libraries Committee. 
48 p. 

History. See 
Housinc 

Hoffmann, E. A. Federal, state, and municipal aid 
to housing, 1918 to 1922: a selected bibliography. 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Labor 
Review. Feb. 1923. p. 418-436. 

IMMIGRANTS 

Stella, Antonio. The immigrant and the health 
of the nations; with discussion. Edward E. Hicks, 
corr. sec., 1168 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y.: Society 
of Medical Jurisprudence. Bibl. Reprinted from 
Medical Times, May-June 1922. 

Riley, J. L. Administration and organization of 
immigrant education in the state of New York. 
Albany: Univ. of the State of N. Y. Bibl. Sept. 1, 
1922. (Bull. no. 765). 

InpuSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 

Lee, John. Industrial organization: developments 

and prospects. Pitman. Bibl. 5s. 
Iowa. See Rep Cross Soctery—lowa 
Jews 

Harris, Isidore, ed. Jewish year book: an annuas 
record of matters Jewish, 5683-84 (Ist Jan.-3lst Dec., 
1923). 2 Finsbury sq., London E.C.2: Jewish 
Chronicle. 28 p. bibl. 2s. 

JouRNALISM 

Cannon, Carl L., comp. Journalism; a list of 
references in English. Bulletin of the New York 
Public Library. Pt. I, Feb. 1923, p. 147-157; pt. II, 
March 1923, p. 219-236. (To be continued). 


Principles of public finance. 
(London School of 
no. 66). 


Latin RELATIONS 

Robertson, W. S. Hispanc-American relations 
with the United States; ed. by David Kinley. Oxford, 
25 p. bibl. (Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Div. of econ. and hist. pubs.). 

LeacuEe or Nations 

Eriksson, E. M. Third year of the League of 
Nations. Philadelphia: McKinley Pub. Co. His. 
torical Outlook. April, 1923. p. 135-140. 

Co 

Leprosy 

Hasseltine, H. E. Studies upon leprosy: 34, Fur. 
ther statistics of leprosy in Hawaii; 36, Statistical 
report on cases of leprosy which have left segregation 
on parole. U. S. Public Health Service. Bibl. Dec. 
1922. (Public health bull. no. 30). 

MENTAL DISEASES 

Sands, I. J., and Phyllis Blanchard. Abnormal 
behavior: pitfalls of our minds: an introd. to the 
study of abnormal and anti-social behavior. Moffat, 
Bibl. $4. 

MICHIGAN 

Streeter, Floyd B., comp. Michigan bibliography; 
a partial catalogue of books, maps, manuscripts and 
miscellaneous materials relating to the resources, 
development and history of Michigan from earliest 
times to July 1, 1917; together with citation of 
libraries in which the materials may be consulted, 
and a complete analytic index by subject and author. 

ing: Michigan Historical Commission. 2y. 0. 
753; 466 p. 
Mippteton, RicHarp BaRHAM 

Savage, Henry. Richard Middleton, the man and 

his work. London: C. Palmer. 4 p. bibl. 
MunicipaL GOVERNMENT 

Rex, Frederick, comp. What other city councils 
are doing; brief list of references to ordinances in- 
troduced in or passed by the city councils of large 
cities from Jan. 13, 1922 to Feb. 21, 1923. 1005 City 
Hall, Chicago: Bureau of Statistics and Municipal 
eee Library. 4 mim. p. Mar. 15, 1923. (List 
no. 5). 

Miiller, W. Max. Egyptian mythology. Marshall 

Jones. 14 p. bibl. O. $3. 1923; c1918. 
Napo.eon I, Emperor oF THE FRENCH 

Brown University Library. A catalog of the 
Napoleon collection formed by William Henry Hoff- 
man, 1867-1916, given . . . in 1921 by Mira H. 
Hoffman. v. p. Q. Apply. 

NEGROES 

Avery, William A., comp. The negro and his prob- 
lems. 53 Mount Vernon st., Boston: General Theo- 
logical Library. Bulletin. April 1923. p. 13-17. 
(Special reading list no. 49). 

New York (Crry) 

New York City through three hundred years 1623- 
1923. Pratt Institute Free Library. Quarterly Book- 
list. Spring 1923. p. 39.48. 

New York (State). See IMMIcRANTS 
Orpinances. See MunicipaL GovERNMENT 
PERIODICALS 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. List of serials cur- 
rently received in the Library . . . exclusive of 
U. S. government publications and publications of 
the state agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions, arr. by title, by subject, and by region, Jan. 1, 
1922. 358 p. t. circ. 187) 

Poetry. See AMERICAN PoETRY 
Pore, ALEXANDER 

Griffith, Reginald H. Alexander Pope, a bibliog- 

raphy; v. 1, pt. 1, Pope’s own writings, Austin: 


University of Texas. 297 p. buck. $4; pap. $3. 
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Just Published 


SUBJECT- INDEX 


of the 


LONDON LIBRARY 


(St James’s Square, London, S.W., England) 


Volume 2 (1,100 pages). 3 guineas net. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing in the Sunday 
Times of 22 April, 1923, says “It is a massive, 
and I think almost unprecedented, aid to mis- 
cellaneous information.” 


National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners 

The annual reports of the proceedings of this associa- 
tion of the members of all state and federal railroad, 
public utility, public service and corporation commissions, 
which exercise regulatory powers over railroads and all 
other public utilities, are of the utmost importance to 
the public and to all the corporations subject to such 
regulation. 

Their annual reports include the complete reports and 
the discussions thereon of the standing committees, which 
are the most authoritative and latest expressions on the 
development and present status of the subjects which 
each committee has constantly under consideration. 

Volumes 27-34 (1915-1922) Postpaid $4.00. 

Only a few sets of the earlier volumes, 1-26 (1889- 
1914) except vols. 2, 24, 25, 26, remain. Prices on request. 


LAW REPORTING CO., 76 William St., New York 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION’ 


The recognized standard now uzed in every cuntry. 


Edition 11 now redy. Ful, 40000 topics $8; in 
Chivers best lether $9. Short 13 000 topics reduced 
from $3.25 to $2. Outline 6000 topics, reduced 
from $1.40 to $1; in stout paper Soc. 

All editions at all Library Buro branches in U S 
or Europe. 


Postfree tf ordered direct from publishers 


FOREST PRESS, Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS OF 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 

We have for sale two complete runs of 
the Library Journal from 1902 to 1920 in- 
clusive (nineteen volumes in each). The 
volumes are unbound, but in perfect con- 
dition. 

We offer the set of nineteen volumes for 
$39, or will consider offers for single vol- 
umes needed to complete sets. 

R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 West 45th St., New York 


“The most economical and 
satisfactory paste,” 
say librarians everywhere 


Perhaps one of the outstanding 
reasons why Gluey is so widely 
preferred is because it rarely needs 
to be moistened before using. In 
fact, unless Gluey is stored in a too 
warm place, it is mever necessary 
to add water. Gluey is always 
ready to use. Smooth and creamy, 
it spreads easily, dries quickly and 
sticks almost instantly. 

Gluey has been found almost indis- 
pensable in well regulated libraries, 
and the saving in cost over pastes 
of ordinary quality is well worth 
investigating. 

You can secure a full size Handy 
Tube for trial by just sending your 
name, address and Io cents. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Address Dept. 115 please 


Don’t Say Paste—Always Say 


GLUEY 
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Potrery 
Hobson, R. L. The wares of the Ming Dynasty. 


Scribner, 2 p. bibl. O. $25. 
PRIMARIES 

The direct primary. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Annals. 


March 1923. Bibl. $1. (v. 106, no. 195). 
Prorit SHARING 
Bloomfield, Daniel, and Meyer Bloomfield. Finan- 
cial incentives for employees and executives. ilson. 
2 v. 12 p. bibl. in. v. 1. D. $480. (Mode 
executive’s library). 
PsYCHOANALYSIS 
Fielding, William J. Health and _ self-mastery 
through psycho-analysis and auto-suggestion. Lothrop. 
4p. bibl. O. $2. 
PsycHoLocy, ABNORMAL. See MeEnTAL DISEASES 
Raitroaps. See CANADIAN Paciric Raitway 
Rep Cross Sociery—Iowa 
Fullbrook, Earl S. The Red Cross in Iowa; in 


2 v. Iowa City: State Historical Society. 47 p. 
bibl. D. $4. 
RELIGION 
Unwin, Ernest E. Religion and biology. Doran. 
2 p. bibl. D. $1.75. 


SHort SrortEsS—AMERICAN 
O’Brien, Edward J. H. The advance of the Ameri- 
can short story. Dodd. 24 p. bibl. $2. 


LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made for the insertion of notices in this 
department. 

Answers should be addressed to the advertiser, not 
to the editor of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Those announcing positions open will save unneces- 
sary correspondence by making a statement of their 
requirements regarding the education, sex, approximate 
age, health, etc., of candidates for these positions. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

University graduate with four years’ library and two 
years’ office experience wishes a position in college or 
university library. Available September Ist or earlier. 
R. B. 10. 

College graduate, trained librarian, experienced in 
general work in college library desires position Septem. 
ber first. E. Y. 10. 

College graduate with year’s apprentice training in 
well known library wants position in Atlantic or Middle 
States. College library preferred. B.S. 10. 

Library school graduate with experience in charge 
of small public library wishes position in either schoo) 
or public library. M.F. 10. 

Woman with library training and experience in both 
college and public libraries wishes position. Catalog- 
ing preferred, might consider reference or delivery 
desk work. L.H. 10. 

Assistant with five years’ experience in general 
library work and summer course at library school 
desires position in East, preferably in New England 
or New Jersey. A. B.10. 

Woman, college graduate, with four years’ teaching 
experience and six months’ practical’ library training, 
desires position in library in or near Philadelphia. 
A. 10. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 
Wanted, assistant librarian for teachers’ college 
library, to begin work September 1. Requirements, 


college degree, library training (not less than one year) 
and some experience. 


Work, one hour of teaching 


elementary library methods; the remainder of time to he 
divided between cataloging department and loan desk, 
Contract for twelve months with six weeks’ vacation, 
Address Sarah Hougham, librarian, State Teachers 
College, Moorehead, Minn. 

The United States Civil Service Commissioner ap. 
nounces an open competitive examination for a Cata- 
loger. 

The examination will be held thruout the country 
on June 20. It is to fill a vacancy in the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington, D. C., at an entrance salary of $1,000 
a year, plus the increase of $20 a month granted by 
Congress, and vacancies in positions requiring similar 
qualifications. 

The duties of the position are to classify, catalog, and 
index books, maps, prints, documents, and other U. §, 
Government publications; to proof-read catalogs and 
prepare manuscript for printing; and to perform re. 
lated work as required. 

Competitors will be rated on the following: Proof 
reading or correcting proof, 15 weights; cataloging, 40; 
indexing and arrangement, 25; and education, training, 
and experience, 20. 

Full information and application blanks may be ob- 
tained from the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the board of U. §, 
civil-service examiners at the post office or customhouse 
in any city. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


May 22-25. At the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City. Four- 
teenth annual convention of the Special Libraries 
Association. 

June 1-2. New England College Librarians. Meeting 
at Simmons College on the evening of Friday, June 
Ist and at the Argold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
on the forenoon of Saturday, June 2nd. College 
Librarians from outside New England will also be 
welcome. 

June 4-6. At Yosemite. Annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

June 7. At the Bangor Public Library. Maine Li- 
brary Association’s annual meeting. 

June 11-13. At the Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis. Pacific Northwest Library Association. 

June 22-23. At the Cliff Hotel, North Scituate. Massa- 
chusetts Library Club. 

June 28-July 6. At Oakland and San Francisco, Calif. 
World Conference on education. The program of the 
library division of the National Education Association 
to be announced later. 

September 3-8. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. Joint 
meeting of the New York Library Association and the 
Massachusetts Library Club. 

Oct. or Nov. At Winston-Salem. Annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Library Association. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


A catalog containing books in English literature and 
on a variety of interesting subjects. New York. Edgar 
H. Wells Company. May, 1923. 36p. S. 

Clearance catalog of books—biography, literature, his- 
tory, sets ef standard authors, reference books, etc., of- 
fered to close out at very low prices. Prices are good 
while present stock lasts or two months from date. 
Springfield, Mass, The H. R. Hunting Co., Inc. April, 
1923. 20p. O. 
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